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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Letters from the North of Italy, addressed 
to Henry Hallam, Esq. London 1819. 
8vo. 2 vols. 

“These volumes proceed from the pen of 

“Mr. William Stewart Rose, already known 

to the literary world by his works of 
and ancient Romaunce. Their de- 
sign is to afford a view of the adminis- 


“tration, climate, manners, language, and 


literature, of the country where they 
were written; and under these five divi- 
sions we have a due proportion of cen- 
gure upon the Austrian government,— 
some good remarks on the malavia, its 
causes, treatment, and effects,—enter- 
taining sketches of popular customs, &c. 
—a philological treatise on the Italian 
and Venetian tongues,—and many no- 
tices Of the learning and learned men, 
visatori, drama, and arts, of Italy. 

fo say the worst that we have to say 

of this publication at first, we begin by 


remarking that’ it is written in a face- 


tious style, in which, mistaking the pert 
for the lively, the author is often unfor- 


tunately flippant and even coarse in his 


observations, and addicted to a sort of 
dandy-jargon in hislanguage. Like 
tae Tuatian tourist, Mar Hiduhouse, 
he has shewn that political partialities are 
not inherited, and presents us with the 
erse spectacle of a son of the Right 
onourable George Rose in the ranks of 
the anti-legitimates, and an admirer of 
Buonaparte! “in the foolish love of 
whatever was connected with” whom, he 
out of his road to visit Parma. 

. 223, vol. 2.) 

Being, it appears, sickly, Mr. Rose was 
not in a humour to be much pleased with 
what he met on entering Italy, and his 
asstimption of vivacity is the less suc- 
cessful, Mantua is to him quite barren, 
the whole population wretched, the quan- 
tity of mendicity horrible, the police in- 


tolerable, and.the entire system “ out of 


joint.” The merchants and bankers are, 
without exception, dishonest and mean; 
justice corrupted; all useful establish- 


“ments decaying ; and all bad customs 


unchecked. Such is his moral and phy- 
sical picture of the north of Italy; and 
it is only when we descend into the de- 
tails, that we can find any thing agree- 
able to quote respecting that forlorn re- 
gion. We are then indeed surprised and 
amused, for we find the peasants jocu- 
—_— 
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lar; the lower orders singing, playing, 
and disporting ; the middle ranks feast- 
ing and serenading ; and the upper cir- 
cles devoted to pleasures. There is this 
extraordinary difference between Mr. 
Rose’s general views, and his minute 
particulars. The former are all gloom, 
and the latter nearly all frolic ; the for- 
mer all political misery, the latter all 
popular song and dance. Certainly, for 
so unhappy a race as these Italians are, 
they have more frisk about them than is 
common to the inhabitants of less cle- 
ment skies. We know not what to attri- 
bute it to, unless, perhaps, to the pretty 
general introduction of the culture of po- 
tatoes within the last two years (they 
were only partially raised before :) for 
we know that these roots are the most 
abundant article of consumption in a 
sister country, where native wit and vi- 
vacity upholds a people against much of 
distress, and, arguing from analogy, may 
suppose that the Irish potatoe will pro- 
duce similar effects in Italy. But we 
must not dwell on conjectures; our 
readers will thank us for rather bringing 
them at once acquainted with Mr. Rose’s 
Letters than our opinion. Allons ! 

The author recommends travelling 
with the Voiturier, in preference to post- 
ing ; the accommodations on the road 
being not only much cheaper, but much 
better. He assures us that the breed of 
the celebrated dogs of St. Bernard is not 
extinct, as was given out in England 
some time ago ; the elders of the family, 
it is true, fell a sacrifice to their humanity, 
and were buried with several unfortu- 
nate travellers under an avalanche, but 
three or four hopeful puppies were left 
at home in the convent, and survive to 
continue the legitimate dynasty—Esto 
perpetua! ‘The same prayer might well 
be uttered even by protestant lips for the 
good monks of St. Bernard, whose kind- 
ness and hospitality are so gratefully re- 
membered by all travellers.* The follow- 
ing anecdote illustrates their character : 

An enterprising English party, consist- 
ing of men and women, took shelter in the 
convent during a fall of snow. The monks 
fed them and their horses as long as they 
could, giving up their bread to the beasts, 
when. they had no more crude grain to be- 
stow on. them. The guests had then there- 





* We see it stated in a Parisian Journal of last 
week, that the number of meals which they fur- 
nished to travellers in the year 1818, amounted 





to no fewer than 31,078 !!—Ep, 
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fore no choice but to decamp. But hew to 
get the horses over the snow, which was yet 
too soft to support them? The ingen 
and activity of the monks found an 
dient. They turned out with their servants, 
and placing blankets before the animals, 
which were carried ferwards, and extended 
afresh, as soon as passed over, conducted 
men, women, and beasts, in safety over 
their mountain. 

We now enter Italy, and stop at 
Aronna. The inhabitants of this part 
are of 

The class of Italians who wander about 
the world with prints and barometers. 
These are considered in England as Jews, 
but are, in fact, generally speaking, natives 
of the banks of the lakes of Lombardy. All 
follow the same trade, and (what is singu- 
lar) the natives of the same vi wauaily 
follow the same beat; so that, in various 
Italian_hamlets situated near the lakes, may 
be found the customs of E ad, Spain, 
or America. One ruling passion, however, 
the love of gain, distinguishes them all. 

Mr. Rose travelled through the Bo- 
chetta to Genoa, which, for grandeur, he 
ranks after Constantinople and Naples. 
From Genoa, after a few days stay, he 
journeyed by Stradella, Tortona, Cre- 
mona, &c. to Mantua, and thence, with 
very slight observation, to Verona, a 
picturesque and pleasing city, having no 
fewer than thirty-five species of marble in 
the quarries situated in its nei I~ 
hood. Eulogizing this place and its fine 
works on the Adige, the author takes oc- 
easion very justly to complain of the 
many opportunities lost for j 
quays on our own noble Thames, at Lon- 
don, but says, we think rather harshly, 

On all such points, save in the si 
article of Sridpe egchisabtert son have bee 
are, and ever shall be Hottentots. 

Setting aside the grand. for 
our constructions on the river, viz. the 
immense traffic which prevents the 
refinements of vistas, walks, &c. on ite 
banks, we must hold that it is a stretch 
of denunciation, even in a traveller who 
has obtained a new Taste in Italy, to pre- 
dict that the British are to continue to 
be Hottentots for ever. The same ta- 
lent which erects admirable bridges, 
would execute all other architectural 
worksadmirably,were it not restrained by 
circumstances rather than bounded hy 
essential and abstract disqualifications. 

From Verona we move to Padua, of 
which our author writes, 





It must be confessed that Padua, as well 
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as Venlite; contains better defences against 
fleas, the worst plague of Italy, than other 
towns—these are stucco floors, called here 
terraczi. As these pavements are rey 
and cheap (for they cost less than bri 

floors,) I shall.give you some account of the 
mede of their construction. Having formed 
@ sub of some: binding substance, 
the stucco is laid over. On this, while still 


- wet, are sown smiall pieces of marble, com- 
. posed of the sweepi 


of sculptors’ shops, 
which are rammed down, and the whole 
a The ground is then tinged, with 
regard te the tints of the marble, which 
is sown on it, either with a view to grada- 
tion or contrast of colour. This done, and 
the floor well polished, the whole presents 
the pepestance of a beautiful variegated 
marble. If it is wished to give it addi- 
tional grace, nothing is more easy than to 
surround this species of carpet with a bor- 
der, or to place aoe omament in the cen- 
tre’; or to arrange the whole, in a regular 
pattern, as it only requires a little more 
se apart oy wg the same material. 
terrace, tras composed, if used with 
common care, will last above half a cen- 
tary. The first establishment of a manu- 
facture of this kind would undoubtedly be 
attended ‘with some cost; but, as many 
beautiful. British marbles are now worked 
in London, which appear to be the most 
-eently part of the materials employed, these 
-maight be had at as little comparative expense 
as inttaly. 

This hint is worth attending to— 
Venetian tarrass‘layers have been invited 
to Russia: perhaps'in England we could 
do with our own workmen, as the prin- 
‘cipke is the same as that upon which our 
own malt-floorsare laid with chalk, and in 
Scotland kitchen-floors, &c. with a mix- 

ate of chalk, lime, and the common 
debris of the free-~stone quarries. 

‘The immediate object of Mr. Rose’s 
‘journey was Abano, where his health 

jught restoration from the singular 
baths of that place. Here he arrived in 
‘August 1817, and as there is much 
curious matter in the information re- 
specting it, we shall pursue our extracts. 

“Of Abano, then, we learn that besides 
its geological peculiarities, 

It is celebrated for its muds, which are 
taken out of its hot basins, and applied 
either generally or partially, as the case of 
‘the may demand. These are thrown 

» after having been used, and, at the eon- 

jusion of the season, returned to the hot 
fountains, ager ey are left a the en- 
suing spring, that they ma regnate 
dhemplves anew with She snere virtues 
‘which these are supposed to contain. The 
‘most obvious ‘of these, to an ignorant man, 
@te salt ‘and sulphur. The muds are, on 
being taken out, intensely hot, and must 
be. knbafled and stirred some time before 
they can be borne. When applied, an ope- 
gation which-very wuch.resembles the tak- 

g & stucco cast, they retain their heat 





without much sensible diminution for three- 

uarters of an hour, having the effect of a 
slight rubefacient on the affected part, and 
producing .a profuse perspiration from the 
whole body ; a disposition which continues 
more particularly in the part to which they 
ne been applied, when unchecked by 
cold. 


The baths, though sometimes considered 
as a remedy in themselves, are most gene- 
rally held to be mere auxiliaries to the muds, 
and usually but serve as a prologue and in- 
terlude to the dirty pe ormance which 
forms the subject of the preceding para- 
graph, they being supposed to open the 
pores, and dispose the skin to greater sus- 
ceptibility. 

These powerful applications are gene- 
rally used to the end of August, and 
several wonderful cures performed by 
them are authenticated by Mr. Rose. 
The climate of Abano is, nevertheless, 
damp, heavy, and oppressive ; and it is 
otherwise so dull as to form quite a con- 
trast to English watering-places—The 
Lottery is, , weckiveg one of its amuse- 
ments, or rather excitements, and in 
this business we find the Italians are as 
prophetic dreamers, and still more ge- 
neral and skilful prognosticators than 
we are ourselves. The Lottery in Italy, 
as in France, is determined by the com- 
ing up of certain numbers on the same 
ticket, which if they accord to the extent 
of 2, 3, or 4, with those the adventurer 
has. previously chosen, the prize is less 
or more valuable. 


The choice of figures on which to play 
naturally enough gives rise to a Mac of 
superstitions, and there are books published 
which shew the relation of every occurrence, 
whether in vision or in every-day-life, to 
numbers im the lottery. Thus, for exam- 
ple, I meet in my morning’s walk a mangy 
dog, a man in a pea-green coat with a 
cocked hat, or a woman with a rouged face 
under a beaver one: I return home and 
consult my books, and find that the mangy 
dog is 12, the pea-green man 16, and the 
rouged face under a white hat 30. But I 
should have said that every odd circum- 
stance whatever has a double signification. 
Thus if Idream that my dog bites me, I 
recur to my books for an explanation of 
what this is significative; and here I find, 

rhaps, that in my dog's biting me is pre- 

gured an injury to be received from a 
friend, and that the same thing is connected, 
by some mysterious link, with No. 62. But 
as the magic volume cannot of course sup- 
ply a provision for every possible case, I 
must, if abandoned by my spells, find a re- 
source in the powers of my own ingenuity. 
Let us put acase: Isee a human figure on 
one of the highest pinnacles of the Alps. I 
seek an explanation in my conjuring book 
invain. How then am I to read the em- 
blem? I see a man who has reached as high 
as human daring and address can him, 
what can this signify but that I am to mount 


- 





as high as is possible in the 8 
The case is clear, and 1 play 90. {The hig 
est No.] 

We had intended to dismiss this Tou 
in one week’s review, but so many inte. 
resting notices remain, that we mist 

stpone the conclusion till our next, 
We shall then compress into small com. 
pass a considerable fund of entertain- 
ment, while we at the same time shew, 
that though Mr. Rose has written ina 
* slangish style of expression,” not cop- 
sistent with our ideas of an English gen. 
tleman and scholar, he has, notwith- 
standing, produced a highly amusing 
publication, and added a portion to our 
stock of light reading which is caleu- 
lated to have, in an eminent degree, its 
day of popularity. 





The Poetical Remains of the late John 
Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life. By 
the Rev. James Morton. Londo 
1819. 8vo. pp. 415. 


Though we cannot enter upon this work 
at present, we do not like to let a single 
Number of the Literary Gazette appear 
after its publication, without announcing 
how acceptable a service Mr. Morton 
has done to literature. Not only wil 
the lovers of Leyden in his native Scot- 
land, but the admirers of genius all over 
the empire, enjoy a high treat in this 
most interesting volume. The biogta- 
phy, occupying about one fifth of it, is 
written in a style of great simplicity, and 
records the not uncommon advance of a 
Scotsman of humble origin, through the 
paths of education, industry, and talent, 
to consideration and honour. John Ley- 
den was born on the 8th of September, 


1775, at Denholm, in the parish of | 
Cavers and county of Roxburgh. His | 
forefathers for many generations had 

been small farmers on the estates of the [ 


ancient family of Douglas of Cavern. 


When quite a child his parents removed | 


to the house of his mother’s uncle, Mr. 
Andrew Blythe, of Nether Tofts, 4 
wild and pastoral situation near the 
foot of the 
Taught by his grandmother to read, a 


the age of nine years he was sent to the [f 


parish school, (that is, the school esta- 
blished in every parish of Scotland, an 


not for the eleemosynary education of f 


paupers,) of Kirktown, and was 

writing, arithmetic, -and the rules of 
Latin grammar. His early taste for 
poetry and literature was nourished y 
falling in with Sir David Lindsay’ 
works, Paradise Lost, and Chapman's 
Homer; and these, with the inspitél 
writings, were food enough to feed the 
appetite of the youthful bard and ‘stholit 






































hill called Ruberslaw. | 
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Jatin and Greek were cheaply acquired 
in a country where the blessing of in- 
ion is almost within the reach of 

all. In 1790 he entered the University 
of Bainburgh, and thenceforward pur- 
sued his studies with the utmost assi- 
duity, supporting the expense of his own 
Jearning by teaching others. Divinity, 
and ultimately physie, were the princi- 
objects of his researches, and it was 

in the latter profession that, after a 
period of literary labour, (inte which we 
do not now enter,) his friends procured 
him an appointment in India, where he 
died, on the expedition to Java, the 28th 
of August 1811, a martyr to his thirst for 
knowledge, as he caught his death by 
entering an infected room in search of 
Javanese curivsities. In Edinburgh, in 
London, and in the East, the genius of 
Leyden procured him many friends, 
both in the circles of the learned and of 
the great. The family of Cavers were 
his earliest protectors, and, in his future 
ears, Walter Scott, William Erskine, 

. Murray, Mr. Heber, Sir John Mal- 
colm, and Lord Minto, are distinguished 
in the catalogue of those by whom he 
was prized. 

As this is but an apology for a review, 
we shall conclude with one short poem 
from the pleasing collection (including 
the Scenes of Infancy,) which Mr. Mor- 
ton has given to the public. 


THE ARAB WARRIOR. 
[From the Arabic.] 


O’er yawning rocks abrupt that scowl 
Terrific o’er the ostrich grey, 

Where fairies dream and demons howl, 
I fearless hold my midnight way. 


Though pitchy black around expand 
The caverned darkness of the tomb, 
I fearless stretch my groping hand, 
That seems to feel the thickening gloom. 


I pass, and on their desert bed 
Forsake my weary slumbering band, 
That languid drop the drowsy head, 
Like berries nodding o’er the sand! 


I plunge in darkness overjoy’d, 

That seems a circumambient sea, 
Though dreary gape the lonely void, 
» And awful to each man but me. 


Where guides are lost, where shricks the owl 
Her dirge, where men in wild affright 
ei the hyena’s famish’d howl, 
plunge amid the shades of night. 





Tom Crib's Memorial to Congress. With 
@ Preface, Notes, and dix. By 
Qne of the Fancy. London 1819. 
Wmo, pp. 109. 


This ‘One of the Fancy,’ is certainly 
one of considerable fancy and humour. 
We can have little hesitation in ascribing 
the work to Mir, T', Moore, though some 
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slight mystifying is used to divert the 
conviction from that gentleman; and 
setting apart that we think such talents 
as his ill-employed on such subjects as 
this, it is but] just to say that, viewed as 
a jeu d’esprit, there is a great deal of 
whim, bitter political satire, and witty 
application or misapplication of classical 
reading in the performance. To men- 
tion that every topic that can be sore to 
the party against which the writer is 
hostile, all that can be personally offen- 
sive to its chief leaders, and much that 
one would rather laugh at than produce, 
are to be found in every page, is, per- 
haps, but paying the compliment most 
agreeable to the poet’s enmities. In these 
not participating, and, though far from 
desiring to banish ridicule and raillery 
from the struggle of parties in this free 
country, being rather Toryishly inclined 
to the opinion, that some trifling respect 
is due to Kings and Rulers, (we do not 
back ourselves by the divine command- 
ment,) we presume we shall best con- 
sult the curiosity of our readers, by 
keeping our sentiments for the present 
to ourselves, and presenting them with 
copious extracts from this clever, if mis- 
chievous, and laughable, even if inju- 
rious, volume. 

The Preface, of 31 pages, which we 
find rather long, is, however, an amusing 
account of ancient Bruising, in which a 
good deal of the knowledge of Greek 
and Roman writers is brought to bear 
upon the modern state of pugilism. We 
shall not enter upon this parallel, though 
full of erudition and ludicrous illustra- 
tion from twenty classics of antiquity, 
including Lyc-ophron, whose very name 
smacks of pugilism ; but advance at once 
to mettle more attractive, the poetical 
compositions which, under various titles, 
court our attention. 

Tom Crib’s Memorial is the first, sug- 
gested, no doubt, by the circumstance 
of several of our Boxers having gone to 
exhibit their art at Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
thus begins, 

Most Holy, and High, and Legitimate sguad, 
First Swells of the world, since Boney’s in guod, 
Who have ev’ry thing now, as Bill Gibbons would 


say, 

Like the bull in the china shop, all your own 
way O_o 

Whatsoever employs your magnificent nobs, 

Whether diddiing your subjects, and gutting their 
Sobs,— 

(While you Aum the, poor spoonies with speeches 
so pretty, 

*Bout Freedom, and Order, and—al my eye, 
Betty) 

Whether praying, or dressing, or dancing the 
hays 

Or lapping ‘your congo at Lord C-sTL-R-GH’s,— 

(While his Lordship, as usual, that very great 
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Or holding State Dinners, to talk of the weather, 

And cut up your miutten arid Europe together ! 

Whatever your gammon, whatever your talk, 

Oh deign, ye illustrious Cocks of the Walk, 

To attend for a moment, and if the Fine Arts 

Of fibbing and boring be dear to ‘your hearts ; 

If to level, to punish, to ruffian mankind, 

And to darken their daylights, be pleasures refin’d 

(As they must be) for rn? Legitimate mind,— 

Oh listen to one, who, able and willing 

To spread through creation the myst’ries of 
sll 


m ’ 
(And, ss to whose politics, search the world 
round, 
Not a sturdier Pit-tite e’er liv’d—under ground) 
Has thought of a plan, which—excuse his pre+ 
sumption— 
He hereby submits to your Royal rumguwmption. 


It being now settled that emp'rors and kings, 

Like kites made of fovlscap, are high-flying 

thi 

To whose tails a few millions of subjects, or so, 

Have been tied in a string, to be whisk’d to an@ 

fro 

Just wherever it suits the said foolscap to go— 

This being all settled, and Freedom all gammon, 

And nought but yeur Honours worth wasting # 
d—n on: 

While snug and secure you may now run yout 


rigs 

Without fear that old Boney will. bother your 
gigs— 

As your Honours, too, bless you! though all of 


a trade, - 
Yet agreeing like new ones, have lately been made 
Special constables o’er us, for keeping the peace,— 
Let us hope now that wars and rembastions will 
cease ; 
That soldiers and guns, like ** the Dev’! and ‘his 
works,” 
Will henceforward be left to Jews, Negers, and 


Turks; 
Till Brown Bess shall soon, like Miss Tabitha 


bes 

For want of a spark to go off with, grow rusty, 

And lobsters will lie such a drug upon hand, 

That our do-nothing Captains mast all get ja- 
pann’d! 

My eyes, how delightful !—the rabble well gagg’d, 

The Swells in high feather, and old Boney tagg’d / 


But, though we must hope for such good times 
as these, 

Yet as something may happen to hick up a@ 
breeze— 

Some quarrel, reserv’d for your own private pick 
ing— 

Some grudge, even now in your great gizzards 
sticking— 

(God knows about what—about money, -mayhap, 

Or the Papists, or Dutch, or that Aid, 
Nap.) 

And, setting in case there should -come such a 


rumpus, 
As some mode of settling the chat we must com - 


pass 

With which the tag-rag will have nothing to do— 

What think you, great Swells, of a Rovat Set- 
To? 


A Ring and fair fist-work at Aix-la Chapelle, 
Or at old Moulsey-Hurst, if you likes it'as well— 
And that all may be fair as to wind, weight, and 


science, 
I'll answer to train the whole Hoty AVLIANCE? 


Upon this principle, of susbtituting 
milling for wars, Mr. Crib proceeds ‘to 


describe an imaginary set-to at agg 
Hurst, between “ Long Sandy an 





dab 
At the flowers of rhet’ric, is flashing his gab) 


Georgy the Porpus,” to decide the ba- 
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lance of power. It consists of twelve 
rounds, and the victory is given to the 
former. The account of the concourse 


of spectators possesses as much point and 

pun as any part of the poem: we there- 

fore select it. 

This being the first true Legitimate Match 

Since Tom took to training these Swells for the 
scratch, 

Every lover of life, that had rhine to spare, 

From sly little Moses to B—r—c, was there. 

Never since the renown’d days of BROUGHTON 
and Ficc 

Was the Fanciful World in such very prime 


twig— , 
And long before daylight, giggs, rattlers, and 
Were fa motion for Mouleey, brimfal of the 


Lads. 

Jack Exrp—n, Old Sip, and some more, had 
come down 

On the evening before, and put up at The 


Crown,— 

Their old favourite sign, where themselves and 
their brothers 

Get grub at cheap rate, though it feeces all others ; 

Nor matters it how we, plebeians, condemn, 

As the Zhe Crown’s always sure of its license 
from them. 


»T was diverting to see, as one og/ed around, 
How Corinthians and Commoners mixed on the 


und. ~- 
Here M—ntrR—sE and an Israelite met face to 
face. 
The Duke, place-hunter, the Jew, from Duke’s 
While Nicky V—ns—r, not caring to roam, 
Got among the white-bag-men, and felt quite at 
home 


Here stood in a corner, well screen’d from the 


Old Sip and the great Doctor Eapy together, 
Both fam’d on the walls—with a d—n, in addi- 


tion 
Prefix’d to the name of the former Physician. 
Here C—mp—n, who never till now was sus- 


Of Fancy, or aught that is therewith connected 
Got close to a dealer in donkies, who eyed him, 
Jack Scroggins remark’d, “ just as if he’d have 
’d him; ” 
poor Bogy B—cx—cu—m well might 
look pale, 
As there stood a great Rat-catcher close to his 
tail! 


*Mong the vehicles, too, which were many and 
various, 

barouche down to buggy precarious, 

We twigg’d more than ene queerish sort of turn- 


Out j-— 

C—nn—c came in a job, and then canter’d about 

Qn a showy, but hot and unsound, bit of bled, 
For a eader once meant, but cast off, as no good) 
ing round, to secure a snug place if he 
While Evp—n, | long doubting between a grey nag 
And a white one to mount, took his stand in a 
The ring is beat out ; the combatants 
enter with their seconds, Pottso and Pat 
C-stl--r—gh; and slang and flash are be- 
thymed to in a description of the twelve 
rounds, being in verse, these very 
nearly resemble some of the accounts of 
boxing matches which have appeared in 


the newspapers, if we are not mistaken, 

from the pen of Mr. A. Franklin, well 

known for several witty dramatic pieces. 

We do not allude to the later indifferent 

imitations of these mock-heroics, but to 

one or two of the originals, which were 

in the true style of burlesque. We copy 

a couple of rounds as a specimen. 

Fourtn Rounp. GEorGy’s backers look'd blank 
at the lad, 

When they saw what a rum knack of shifting he 
had— 

An old trick of his youth—but the Bear, up to slum, 

Follow’d close on my gentleman, kneading his 
crum 

As expertly as any Dead Man about town, 

All the way to the ropes—where, as GEorGy 
went down, 

Sanpy tipp’d him a dose of that kind, that, when 
taken, 

It is n’t the stuff, but the patient that’s shaken. 


FirtH Rounp. Georcy tried for his customer's 
head— 

(The part of Lone Sanpy, that’s softest, ’tis said ; 

And the chat is that Nap, when he had him in 


tow, 

Found his knowledge-hox always the first thing 
to go)— 

Neat milling this Round—what with clouts on the 


nob 
Home hits in the bread-basket, clicks in the gob, 
And plumps in the daylights. a prettier treat 
Between two Johnny-Raws ’tis not easy to meet. 

So-so as these lines may seem, they 
are about the best of this portion of the 
memorial, which is indeed rather re- 
markable for the offence of its intention, 
than for the felicity of its execution. It 
displays too much real resentment and 
ill-will to possess much genuine jest and 
wit. 

On thetriumph declaring for ‘‘ Sandy,” 
the fiddlers play in his honour “ Green 
Grow the Rushes,” a compliment said 
to be really paid to the Emperor of all 
the Russias, by some Irish musicians ; 
and thus does Mr. Crib conclude the 
offer of his services and ideas on right 
government. 

As to training, a Court’s but a rw sort of station 

To choose for, that sober and chaste operation ; 

For, as old Ikey Pic said of Courts, “‘ by de 
heavens, 

Dey’re all, but the Fives Court, at sires and 
sevens.” 

What with snoozing, high grubbing, and guzzling 
like Chloe, 

Your Majesties, pardon me, all get so doughy, 

That take the whole Ait, down from Sanpy the 
Bear 

To him who makes duds for the Virgin to wear, 

I'd choose but Jack ScroGGins, and feel dis- 
appointed 

If Jack didn’t tell out the whole Lord’s Anointed! 


But, barring these nat’ral defects, (which, I feel, 

My remarking.on thus may ke thought ungenteel) 

And allowing for delicate fams, which have merely 

Been handling the sceptre, and that, too, but 
queerly, 

I’m not without hopes, and would stand a tight 
bet, : 

That. I’ll make something game of your Ma- 





jesties yet. 


et ee a 
So, say but the word—if you’re up to the freak,: 
Let us have a prime match of it, Greek against 
Greek, 
And I'll put you on beef-steaks and sweating next 
week— 
While, for teaching you every perfection, that 
throws a 
Renown upon milling—the tact of Mennoza~— 
The charm, by which HuMPHRiEs contriy dtg 
infuse 
The three Graces themselves into all his Qne- 
Two’s— 
The nobbers of JouNSON—BiG BeEn’s banging 
brain-blows— 
The weaving of Sam, that turn’d faces to rains 
bows— 
Old Corcoran’s click, that laid customers flat~ 
Pappy Ryan from Dublin’s renown’d “ coup dg 
Pat ;” 
And My OWN improv’d method of tickling a rib, 
You may always command 
Your devoted 
Tom Cris, 

The Appendix contains the neatest 
pieces of humour. It consists of the 
Report of the Grand Pugilistic Meeting 
at Belcher’s, to take into consideration 
the propriety of sending Representatives 
of the Fancy to Congress. Mr. Crib ig 
in the chair, and— 

The devil a man 
Will leave his can, 
Till he hears the Mighty Tom. 

This is altogether a whimsical per. 
formance, as a few passages will show; 
Brave Tom, the CHAMPION, with an air 
Almost Corinthian, took the Chair ; 

And kept the Coves in quiet tune, 

By shewing such a fist of mutton 
As, on a Point of Order, soon 

Would take the shine from Speaker Sutton, 
And all the lads look’d gay and bright, 

And gin and genius flash’d about, 

And whosoe’er grew unpolite, 

The well-bred CHAMPION serv’d him out. 

He makes a speech, inviting some 
one to undertake the Embassy, and thus 
finishes :— 

“© What say you, lads? is any spark 

** Among you ready for a dark 

“* To this same Congress ?— Cates, Jog, 

‘* Bitt, Bos, what say you ?—yes, or no?” 


Thus spoke the Campion, Prime of men, 
And loud and long we cheer’d his prattle 
With shouts, that thunder’d through the en, 
And made Tom’s Sunday tea-things rattle ! 
A pause ensued—’till cries of “‘ GreGson” 
Brought Bos, the Poet, on his legs soon— 
Gregson of course, Turner, Joe Ward, 
Richmond, and others speechify. Tur- 
ner offers to go, as “ tipping Settlers is 
his forte,” and therefore he may be of 
use in settling Europe; and Ward is 
only afraid if too many of the “ Big 
ones go, they might alarm the Continent.” 
In this Worthy’s cabinet of Portraits of 
the Fancy, is one of Bill Gibbons, by a 
pupil of the great Fuseli, on which is 
this Impromptu : 
Though you are one of Fuseli’s scholars, 
This question I’ll dare to propose,— 
,How the devil could you use water-colours, 





In painting Bit. Gippon’s nose ? 
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ED 
Richmond’s reflection from a pint of 


in, is compared to that of a large col- 
fee on the Thames, and the matter 
closes with— 
Bit Gissons, rising, wish’d to know 
Whether ’twas meant his Bull should go— 
As should their Majesties be dull,” 
Says Brit, “‘ there’s nothing like a Bull: 
« And blow me tight,” —(BiLt GipBons ne’er 
In all-his days was known to swear, 
Except light vaths, to grace his speeches, 
Like ** Dash my wig,” or “ Burn my breeches ”’) 
« Blow we—” 
—Just then, the Chair,* already 
Growa rather Lively with the Deady, 


To this succeeds a parody on part of 
the Eneid, of no particular merit; nor 
are some lines to Lord C——reagh and 
Lord St-w-rt of superior rank. In these 
the bard makes a poor or old joke goa 
great way. The following are infinitely 
better. 

LINES 
TO MISS GRACE MADDOX, THE FAIR PUGILIST, 
Written in imitation of the style of Moore, 
BY BOB GREGSON, P. P. 
Sweet Maid of the Fancy !/—whose ogies, adorn- 


ng 
That beautiful cheek, ever budding like bowers, 
Are bright as the gems that the first Jew + of 
morning 
Hawks round Covent Garden, ’mid cart-loads 
of flowers ! 


Oh Grace of the Graces! whose kiss to my lip 
Is as sweet as the brandy and tea, rather thinnish, 
That Knights of the Rumpad so rurally sip, 
At the first blush of dawn, in the Tap of the 
Finish! 
Ah, never be false to me, fair as thou art, 
Nor belie all the many kind things thou hast 


said ; 
The falsehood of other nymphs touches the Heart, 
But tay fibbing, my dear, plays the dev’! with 
the Head ! 


Yet, who would not prize, beyond honours and 
pe 
A maid to whom Beauty such treasures has 


per . 

That, ah, she not only has black eyes, herself, 

_ But can furnish a friend with a pair, too, if 
wanted ! 


Lord St—w—nrr’s a hero (as many suppose) 
And the Lady he woos is a rich anda rare one; 
His heart is in Chancery, every one knows, 
And so would his Aead be, if thou wert his fair 
one. 


Sweet Maid of the Fancy ! when love first came 
o’er me, 
I felt rather queerish, I freely confess ; 
But now I’ve thy beauties each moment before me, 
The pleasure grows more, and the queerish- 
ness less. 


, 


.* From the respect which I bear to all sorts of 
dignitaries, and my unwillingness to meddle with 


the “ imputed weaknesses of the great,” I have 
wan, indeed to suppress the remainder of this 





at By the trifling alteration of ‘‘ dew” into 
Jew,” Mr. Gregson has contrived to collect the 
three chief ingredients of Moore’s poetry, viz. 


dews, 
of these 


Thus a new set of darbies, when first they are 
worn, 
Makes the Jail-bird * uneasy, though splendid 
their ray; 
But the links will lie lighter the longer they’re 
borne, 
And the comfort increase, as the shine fades 
away ! 


YA-HIP, MY HEARTIES! 


Sung by Jack HotmeEs, the Coachman, at a late 
masquerade in St. Giles’s, in the character of 
Lorp C—st—r—Gu. 


I first was hir’d to peg a Hack 
They call ‘* The Erin,” sometime back, 
Where soon I learn’d to patter flash, 
To curb the tits and tip the lash— 
Which pleas’d the Master of THE CROWN 
So much, he had me up to town, 
And gave me lots of quids a year, 
To tool “ The Constitution”’ here. 
So, ya-hip, Hearties! here am I 
That drive the Constitution Fly. 


Some wonder how the Fly holds out, 
So rotten ’tis, within, without ; 
So loaded, too, through thick and thin, 
And with such heavy creturs IN. 
But, Lord, ’twill last our time—or if 
The wheels should, now and then, get stiff, 
Oil of Palm’s the thing that, flowing, 
Sets the raves and felloes going ! 
So, ya-hip, Hearties! &c. 


S me wonder, too, the ¢its that pull 
T iis rum concern along, so full, 
S .ould never back, or bolt, or kick 
The load and driver to Old Nick. 
But, never fear—the breed, though British, 
Is now no longer game or skittish ; 
Except, sometimes, about their corn, 
Tamer Houyhnhnms + ne’er were born. 
So, ya-hip, Hearties! &c, 


And then so sociably we ride !— 
While some have places, snug, inside, 
Some, hoping to be there anon, 
Through many a dirty road hang on. 
And when we reach a filthy spot, 
(Plenty of which there are, God wot) 
You'd laugh to see with what an air 
We take the spatter—each his share ! 
So, ya-hip, Hearties! &c. 


The other song of Mr. Gregson, which I 
have been lucky enough to lay hold of, was 
sung by Old Prosy, the Jew, who went in 
the character of Major C—rtw—eurt, and 
who having been, at one time of his life, 
apprentice to a mountebank doctor, was 
able to enumerate, with much volubility, 
the virtues of a certain infallible nostrum, 
which he called his AnNuat Pitz. The 
pronunciation of the Jew added consider- 
ably to the effect. 





* V'risoner.—This being the only bird in the 
whole range of Ornithology, which the author of 
Lalla Rookh has not pressed into his service, Mr. 
Gregson may consider himself very lucky in being 
able to lay hold of it. 

+ The extent of Mr. Gregson’s learning will, 
no doubt, astonish the reader ; and it appears by 
the following lines, from a Panegyric written 
upon him, by One of the Fancy, that he is also a 
considerable adept in the Latin language. 

*¢ As to sciences—Bos knows a little of all, 

And‘, in Latin, to shew that he’s no ignoramus, 
He wrote once an Odeon his friend, Major Paul, 





» gems, and flowers, into the short compass 
two lines, 


And the motto was Paulo majora canamus |” 





THE ANNUAL PILL. 
Sung by OLD Prosy, the Jew, in the Character ef 
Major C—RtTWw—HT. 
Vit nobodies try my nice dnnual Pill, 
Dat’s to purify every ting nashty ayay? 
Pless ma heart, pless ma heart, let ma say vat I 


vill 
Not a Chrishtian or Shentleman minds vat I 
' 


say! 
’Tis so pretty a bolus !—just down let it go, 
And, at vonce, such a radical shange you vill 


see ; 
Dat I’d not be surprish’d, like de horse in de show, 
If our heads all vere found, vere our tailsk 
ought to be! 
Vill nobodies try my nice Annual Pill, &e. 
’Twill cure all Electors, and purge away clear 
Dat mighty bad itching dey’ve got in deir 
hands— 
’Twill cure, too, all Statesmen, of dulness, ma 
tear, 
Though the case vas as desperate as poor Mister 
Van's. 
Dere is noting at all vat dis Pill vill not reach— 
Give the Sinecure Ghentleman von little grain, 
Pless ma heart, it vill act, like de salt on de leech, 
And he’ll throw de pounds, shillings, and pence, 
up again! . ; 
Vill nobodies try my nice 4naual Pill, &c. 
’Twould be tedious, ma tear, all its peauties to 
paint— 
But, among oder tings fundamentally wrong, 
It vill cure de Proad Pottom—a common com- 
plaint ' 
Among M. P’s. and weavers—from sitting too 


long. 
Should symptoms of specching preak out on & 


dune, . 
(Vat is often de case) it vill stop de disease, 
And pring avay all de long speeches at vonce, 
Dat else vould, like tape-worms, come by de- 
grees ! 
Vill nobodies try my nice Annual Pill, 
Dat’s to purify every ting nashty away ? 
Pless fon poet, pless ma heart, let ma say. vat I 
vi 
Not a Christian or Shentleman minds vat I say! 
The last of all, to close this eventful 
history, is a forced attempt to compare 
the case of Buonaparte and his enemies 
with that of Gulliver and the Lillipu- 
tians, which, like most comparisons, ‘is 
odious in itself, and very forced in its 
application. ‘I he book would have been 
at least more British, though no less 
Party-coloured, without this unjust and 
ungenerous little poem, which has no 
wit for its apology, and no motive for 
its personalities. That we are no nar- 
row+minded enemies to even an excess 
of political animosity, our copious ex- 
tracts will prove; but we confess that 
in our judgment it would disparage the 
very worst faction, claiming an English 
name or origin, to link its cause in any 
way with the blackest wretch that ever 
human nature shuddered at, whose only 
recommendation seems to be his deep 
hatred of this country. For the rest, 
we leave it to the sense of the public,— 
neither extenuating its errors nor depre- 
ciating its merits. 
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There are few books which have so long 
maintained their station in. our schools 
as, the. popular abridged histories of 
England, Greece, and Rome, by Oliver 
Goldsmith; and there are none perhaps 
which can be read by youth with greater 
advantage. The general simplicity of 
the author's style, and the familiar yet 
impressive language in which the most 
important points are narrated, are well 
calculated to interest the student, and 
rivet. the historical facts on his memory. 
To the original editions of these works, 
iowever, objections have been frequently 
raised by preceptors, laudably zealous to 
preserve the purity of their pupils’ morals, 
who conceived that sufficient care had 
not been taken to describe certain events 
in age sufficiently guarded for the 
es er in of youth Otiers have 
regretted that so little insight was given 
into the manners and customs of the 
people; unquestionably one of the chief 
features of history, but which appeared 
to have been overlooked in the work of 
abridging, which so naturally seizes hold 
of prominent facts, and omits the more 
delicate, but not less useful shading be- 
tween. “ 

From an investigation of the volume 
before us (and its companions of Greece 
and Rome, under the same superintend- 
ance) we take upon ourselves to state, 
that the above objections have been 
fairly met and obviated. Great pains 
appear to have been bestowed in the re- 
vision of Goldsmith. The challengeable 

have been entirely expunged, 
or so corrected as to merit praise instead 
of censure; and we may congratulate 
the rising generation on being thus 
enabled to pursue an indispensable branch 
of study without the slightest peril of 
contamination. No improper sentence 
remains: no event of consequence is 
sacrificed. 

Observations on the essential value of 
history as a part of education, could be 
but trite and supererogatory; and we 
shall therefore merely mention a few of 
the recommendations which in our judg- 
ment belong to these, Pinnock’s, edi- 
tions, The system on which they Fs 

oduced is distinguished by its explain- 
he every difficult word and passage in 
@ manner easily. comprehensible by the 
scholar, by, ‘a. careful accentuation of 
conte and proper names, by supplying 
What. deficiences existed in the original 
text, by introducing much valuable in- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Pinnock’ Impose Edition of Goldsmith’ sj 


notes, and by subjoining to each chapter 
a series of questions for the exercise of 
the learner's memory. 

The History of England is ably con- 
tinued to the era of the death of her late 
Majesty; and there is added a very sen- 
sible chapter entitled ““ Remarks on the 
Politics, Manners, and Literature of the 
age,” and excellent tables, offering a clear 
and accurate view of the genealogy of 
the reigning family from Egbert, the first 
sole monarch of England, 

Appropriate frontispieces, maps, &c. 
enhance the beauty and utility of all the 
works we have mentioned, and it is not 
the least observable of their merits, that 
they are rich in biograghical and geo- 
graphical intelligence. Upon the whole, 
we have a sincere pleasure in bringing 
them more especiaily under public notice, 
vouching for them as being admirably 
calculated to obtain the favour of all 
teachers and parents. A higher eulogy 
we could not pass upon them, and a 
less they do not deserve. 





Memoires pour servir @ U Histoire de France, 
sous le Gouvernement de Napoleon, &c. 
By M. Salgues. 20th Edit. 


This work contains some curious details on 
Murat, which are written in a style of im- 
partiality, and cannot be read without inte- 
rest. e shall extract a few of the most 
remarkable passages :— 

** Joachim Murat was born in 1767, at 
Bastide, avillage about four leagues from 
Cahors. His parents, who were honest and 
respectable people, lived on the profits of 
an Inn, which was well frequented by tra 
vellers. Nature had endowed young Murat 
with the happiest qualifications: he pos- 
sessed an agreeable person, and an acute 
understandi His mother, who was ten- 
derly attached to him, sent him, when only 
vine years of age, to the college of Cahors, 
intending to educate him for the church. 
Though Murat did not want talent, yet his 
extreme levity and inattention proved a bar 
to his progress. He became the pupil of 
M. Treneuil, now well known in the literary 
world as the author of some beautiful ele- 
gies on the misfortunes of the Royal Fa- 
mily, but he profited very little even from 
the instructions of this able preceptor. What 
Murat wanted with respect to diligence and 
application was, however, amply compen- 
sated by his personal‘advantages: he was 
known by the name of the handsome Abbé. 
It was easy to foresee that fate had never 
destined him for the church ; yet his pa- 
rents flattered themselves with the hope of 
seeing him enter the seminary, ;vhen he un- 
expectedly quitted the gown and college 
and entered the army. But, accustomed to 
independence, he quickly repented of his 
resolution, and his family purchased his 
discharge. 

** He returned home, but soon enlisted 





formation in the shape of illustrative 


again; was again bought off, and then en- 








tered the army a third time. The Pr; 

of the college heing consulted by bia 
happy parents, said, ‘* Since he is deter. 
mined, let him follow his own inclination : 
who knows but he may one day be Mare’ 
chal of Frence!” The revolution Opened 
a new eareer to him. He became an officer 
in the regiment of Ardennes, but the vio. 
lence of his democratic principles soo, 
obliged him to quit it. He came to Parig 
where, having exhausted every other Ie 
source, he was reduced to the necessity of 
entering the service of the Restauratey 
Beauvilliers, in quality of a waiter. Here 
he remained hut a short time. Some depu. 
ties from his native place induced him ty 
enter the constitutional guard af Louis XVj, 
where, though his comrades were all de, 
voted to the King, he maintained his de, 
mocratic principles. After the dissolutiog 
of the guard, he placed himself under the 
protection of Marat; and on his death, ap. 


nally, he obtained a sub-lieutenant’s com. 
mission in the 12th regiment of chasseurs, 
and his courage and zeal in the cause of the 
revolution speedily led to his promotion, 

“* After the fall of Robespierre, he was dis. 
banded, for the violence of his opinions. 0p 
the 13th vendemiaire, he served for the firs 
time under the orders of Buonaparte. From 
that moment his fortune was made. When 
Buonaparte found him in Italy, he remarked 
his activity and courage, raised him to the 
rank of Brigadier General, and conducted 
him to Egypt, where he commanded the 
cavalry in a way highly honourable to him, 
The old protegé of Marat at length became 
the brother-in-law of the First Consul, and 
his subsequené elevation and fall are well 
known.” 





Translation of Ovid's Epistles. By E.D. 
Baynes, Esq. London 1818. 

[We have adopted the subjoined Review of 

this work, written by Mr. Capel Lofft, with whow 

opinions upon it we coincide: and we trust ou 

readers will grant that in occasionally admitting 

observations en new publications offered to our 


ficing our own impartial judgment. } 

Of this delightful Poet the character- 
istics are ease, sweetness, fertility of 
thought and expression, elegance and 
pathos, that abundantly compensate for 
a little of occasional affectation and 
concetto. 

The subject, and mode of relating it 


who whimsically fancy that Love was 


derstood nothing but la physique d’amow, 
the appetite of the passion, and not that 
most enchanting affection which in cul 
tivated hearts precedes the passion, and 


degree, may correct here, without go 





farther, this strange imagination. As 


plied for leave to assume his name; byt 
this the Convention opposed, by passing to | 
the order of the day on his petition. Fi. | 





acceptance, we only seek variety without sacri- 


in epistolatory form render his Heroides | 
peculiarly suited to his genius. Those | 


unknown to the antients, that they un § 


in its turn refines it in a most exquisite J 
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— 
of the fine arts, Greece and 
ee eld have been without that 
affection, which) is in great measure the 
‘rer of those arts themselves, and in 
some of the most happy instances of 
their application, suggests the only 
standard by which their excellence can 
be transfused, or could originally have 
been conceived and imagined. Where 
ove had been unknown, the Helen, 
modest, timid and delicate, though cul- 
¢, the virgin beauty of the Lavinia 
of Virgil, the conjugal and maternal 
ces of the Andromache of the Iliad, 
or the emanations of the divinity in its 
most attractive image in the Medicean 
Venus, could never have existed. They 
would have been as impossible as that 
the Juno or the Una of Reynolds, the 
Venus of Titian, Correggio, or Barry, 
the Aurora of Guido, should have existed 
where love had no existence; or that 
Shakspeare, without its inspiration, 
should have imagined his Miranda, his 
Rosalind, his Desdemona, his Juliet, his 
Perdita; Milton his Eve; Rousseau his 
Julia and his Sophia. 
Of all the translations I recollect to 
have seen of this enchanting Poet, this 
imen of Mr. Baynes, although I 
dhink freely as to some of the Epistles 
not being the best chosen for a debut, 
appears to me to have most ease, fluency, 
sweetness, pathos, and graceful spirit. 
- The use of the subjunctive mood of 
the verb is, however, I think too fre- 
quent, and sometimes rather forced. 
There are passages, (and this could not 
but be) the felicity of which has not 
been attained: such 1s that distich at the 
end of the none, so affecting in the 
thought and expression : 
Nam tua sum, tecumque sui puerilibus annis, 
Et tua quod superest temporis esse volo. 
Which perhaps were better 
For thine Iam: my childhood passed with thee, 
And thine, what yet remains of life would be. 
Instead of, as Mr. Baynes has ren- 
dered them, 
For thine L am, and have been, nor disdain 
So just a suit, thine ever would remain. 
And, 
Dum tua sit Dido, quidlibet esse ferat. 


Of which it is easier to say that the ver- 
sion falls short of the original, than to 
say what it should be. I quote from 
memory, for I regret that Ovid, con- 
trary to my intention, has not accom- 
panied me.* 

‘I think the two concluding lines of 
the Dido the worst of the translation: 
and perhaps the Sappho to Phaon the 
best translated of all. The A®none, 


* Mr, Lofft is now residing at Brussels. 








which is of the tenderest and purest sim- 
plicity in the original, is in general hap- 
pily transfused into our language. 

Both in the Sappho and the Dido, 
lines abound of great excellence for their 
characteristic representation of the ori- 
ginal, the charm of numbers, so infinitely 
important to the effect of poetry, the 
beauty of diction natural and elegant, 
animated and tender. Mr. Baynes is 
evidently familiar with the best models 
antient and modern, and has a taste, an 
heart and an ear, such as well qualify him 
to transfuse their excellence mto his own 


language. 





Tue Times; or Views of Society, &c. 
London 1819. Svo. pp. 207. 


In our notice of this production last 
week, we did it but bare justice in omit- 
ting to mention the copious notes ap- 
pended to the poem, for which indeed it 
is almost simply the vehicle, and, there- 
fore, while we stated our objections to 
parts of the versification, we ought to 
have placed in the opposite scale the 
merit of these notes. They certainly 
tend to confirm our opinion, that the 
Author’s forte is Comedy, and, with the 
specimens of that style towards the close 
of the volume, incline us to the persua- 
sion that he would bea successful suitor 
with Thalia. Embracing education, 
fashion, the drama, law, physic, divi- 
nity, politics, and in short all the topics 
of the Times, there is often a display of 
considerable humour, and always of ob- 
servation, which do credit to a young 
writer. As we have only resumed the 
volume, however, to repair an uninten- 
tional wrong, in failing to specify deserts 
when we recorded errors, we shall nei- 
ther lengthen this brief re-view by fur- 
ther remarks nor extracts. Nor would 
we, perhaps, have returned to the sub- 
ject at all, had it not been that we dis- 
closed the name of the writer, previously 
incognito, and thus became more ame- 
nable to be strictly and fully accurate in 
our criticism. 





TRAVELS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


Observations on a Journey from Constan- 
tinople to Brussa and Mount Olympus, 
and thence back to Constantinople by the 
way of Nice and Nicomedia. By Joseph 
von Hammer. Published at Pest. 


THE MOSQUES OF BRUSSA. 
Brussa, according to the accounts of its in- 
habitants and Turkish travellers, contains 
as many mosques as promenades, that is to 
say, one for every day in the year, so that, 
as M. Von Hammer observes, the Mussel- 
man may every day find a new place for 
praying and walking. It appears, however, 





that, on a closer examination, this number 

may be reduced one half; and. the author,. 
following the rule he laid down with respect 

to the promenades, confines himself to the 
description of twelve Mosques, or ane for 
every month, instead of one for every day, 
in the year. 

“* The largest and most beautiful is, by 
way of distinction, called the Great (Ulu 
Jahmee.) It is situated on the most-ele+ 
vated point of the city, and owing to its 
massy walls and numerous cupolas, pre- 
sents a most majestic appearance. It is the 
work of threc Sultans, Murad, Bajazet, and 
Mohammed, each the first of his name... I¢ 
was begun by the first mentioned Sove~ 
reign, continued by his son, and completed. 
by his grandson. Each of these sovereigng. 
likewise built a mosque which horas, Ee 
own name; but the united efforts of all three 
produced this monument of the first resi. 
dence of the Osmanic Sultans. The Great 
Mosque is a quadrangle, measuring ahout a 
hundred paces on each side, The: roof ig 
surmounted by nineteen cupolas, which are 
so arranged, that the space which would 
form the twentieth is occupied by a lar, 
circular window, through which the light 
descends. Immediately beneath this open 
cupola, in the centre of the Mosque, is. a 
large quadrangular water-basin. ‘Thus. this 
vast and beautiful Mosque differs from all 
that are known in Constantinople, Adrias 
nople or Cairo, for none are either lighted 
from the top, or refreshed by a water-basin 
in the interior. The basin in the great 


Mosque at Brussa receives the rays of the. 


sun when in the zenith, and the tears of 
Heaven when it rains ; and whilst the birds 
warble on the outside of the brass-wire lat- 
tice work which, extending likea fishing-net 
over the whole open space, prevents them 
from entering and building their nests in 
the interior of the Mosque, the fish swim 
tranquilly in the basin, heeédless of the net 
which the shadow of the lattice-work throws 
over the surface of the water. In addition 


to this, the alcove of the Prayer-proclaimer,,/ 


and the pulpit * for the performance of Fri- 
day-prayers, are yeoman eats for the style 
of their sculpture. The carved work ef-the 
latter presents imitations of flowers, fruit, 
buds, foliage, tendrils, and the beautiful 
borders, for dresses embroidered in silk, 
for which Brussa is greatly “ celebrated. 
Throughout the whole Osmanicjempire there 
is nothing at all comparable to this carved 
work, except that which ornaments thé pule 
pit of Sinope. The quadrangular pillars 
were formerly gilt from the floor upwards, 
and still, as well as the walls, exhibit ine 





* In every great Mosque, where prayers dre 
said on Fridays, there are two pulpits, one (the 
Meenber) for the Khatib, or repeater of the 
prayers for the Sultan, and the other (the Aoorsi)’ 
for the ordinary preacher. The former is,veryi 
elevated, and is always next to the Mihrab, or 
grand altar; the latter is low, and situated.in 


some other part of the Mosque. The alcove, ing 


which the Prayer-proclaimer repeats the prayers 
through the mosque, after they have resounded 
from the minarets, is called Mahfil, which is also 
the name of the upper Mosque, appropriated ‘to 
the Sultan, 

























































































seriptions in immensely large characters, 
which may justly be termed coleragere 
Precepts. ey consist of texts from 
the Koran, or epithets applied to the 
aa 3 £.* for exam oe Ya — (O, 
y praise,) Ya Diyan (O, worth 

of all faith,) Ya Mennan ( , 
Ya Aannan (O all merciful.) 

** The Mosque has three doors ; near that 
leading to the left is the place in which the 
Sultan prays, which, as it is not elevated, 


all powerful,) 


is improperly called an upper Mosque. 
The door on the right is called the Gate of 


Justice (Mehkeme Kapessee.) The grand 
door, on the outside of which a stone sofa 
stands, is invariably called the Aibla-door, 
because it looks towards Kidlu, or Mecca, 
and the Mihrad, or grand altar, likewise 
wae in ‘oe same direction. The court- 
» or Harem, is comparatively neither 
so large nor so beautiful as dasa a other 
Mosques ; in the centre is a house, with a 
fountain for religious purifications, which 
was built by the celebrated Mu/ti Asis 
tes a sarily gee artful, ex- 
and. profli character,) durin 
his banishment to Heusse On pa side of 
the principal front, two great minarets are 
cted on immensely strong bases, and 
entirely detached from the main building. 
the upper Eager of the minaret, on 
the left hand side, which looks towards the 
Mehkeme, or Hall of Justice, the architect 
has constructed a fountain, the water of 
which was sean from a spring on the 
summit of Olympus. The machinery by 
which the water was raised has long since 
fallen into decay; but heavy rains still 
‘fill the basin on the minaret, which, like a 
column, elevates the fountain, as it were, 
to the clouds. The pipes of this spring, 
ao the avree 21 Regge funds for its founda- 
» are through mismanagement com- 
dried up. The Soe formerly 
80 extensive that the floor was covered with 
costly sang during he hts of the 
m the ue was lighted by seve 
hundred lamps.” Ms ee 


(To be continued.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR JANUARY 1819. 


Art. I. Ellis’s Journal of the Proceedings 
of the late Embassy to China. 


We have already given such copious ex- 

from this work, that we need only 

refer our readers to them, and quote some 
of - nee tmerks on the kou-tou. 

° musat discusses the question 

whether Lord Macartne pusterned the 

eg of the Aheou-theou (so he spells 


the persons composing the em- 
bassy ef Lord Macartney affirm that he was 
dispensed from it, and in any other point, 


the mere affirmation of persons so respect- 
able and worthy of credit, would not - 
@he slightest doubt. But without opposing 
to this unanimous testimony the insinua- 
tions of Anderson, or the interested testi- 
mony of the Chinese Mandarins, that of 
the peror himself seems, however, to 
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merit some consideration; besides thé 
Russian interpreter Viadykin, who was at 
Pekin when Lord Macartney’s embass 
was received, and other persons who ha 
means to be particularly well-informed of 
the fact, agree on stating circumstances very 
contrary to the English account. Count 
Golownin, the Russian ambassador, having 
attempted to avail himself of the exemption 
granted to Lord Macartney, was positively 
assured that this exemption never had been 
given. Lastly, independently of all these 
testimonies, it is difficult to conceive the 
motive which could have induced them thus 
to violate, without necessity, the most 
sacred of the ceremonies of the court. The 
Chinese history contributes to make this 
possibility seem doubtful. 

About the year 713, ambassadors from 
the Caliph Walid, came to present a tribute 
to the Emperor Hiouan-tsoung. They de- 
sired to be excused from the ceremony of 
prostration in the audience which they were 
to obtain. They were immediately brought 
to trial before a tribunal, and the sentence 
of the president declared that they deserved 
death, for having committed an unpardon- 
able fault against the usages; nevertheless 
Hiouan-tsoung was pleased to pardon them. 
After this, other ambassadors came, who 
represented that in their country people 
prostrated themselves before God alone, 
and never before Kings. They were se- 
verely reprimanded, and they prostrated 
themselves In 798 the Caliph Haroun sent 
three ambassadors. AMan-thsa, Ou-ki, and 
Cha-pe; they all three performed the cere- 
mony, and the chief minister loaded them 
with presents. It may be observed, that 
the Chinese were fully aware of the im- 
mense power of the Arabs; that they had 
had disputes with them in Tibet and in 
Mawarennahar, and that the emperor Tai- 
tsoung even had in his service a body of 
Arab auxiliaries, with whose aid he had re- 
taken his two capital cities from the rebels. 

“‘ The tribute of the Russians,” says the 
Tai-thsing-i-thoung-tchi (1. cce1v. p: 25, 
26) ‘comes from AYa-khe-tou (Kiachta) 
passing along the country of the Kalkas, 
and entering by the defile of Tchang-hia to 
arrive at Pekin.” Would the reader know 
how they describe in their history those 
famous negociations which have been so 
much talked of in Europe, and which served 
to fix the boundaries of the two empires ? 
“In the 24th year Khang-hi, orders were 
given to General Sa-pou-sou and the other 
commanders of the river of the blackDragon, 
to assemble troops and to besiege Yaksa ; 
the submission was delayed several days. 
In the 25th year the Tchha-han Khan of 
this kingdom, or the white King (the Em- 
peror of Russia) sent ambassadors ¢o beg 
pardon for his fault (sie tsoui.) These 
envoys represented that the inhabitants of 
their inferior kingdom (Hia-koue) were 
quarrelsome and rebellious men, but that 
in future they should be kept within strict 
bounds. They rs aap Te the Emperor to 
be pleased to order the siege of Ya-khe-sa to 
be raised, and requested besides that the 








frontiers might be fixed. A decree per- 





mitted it.’ There is, therefore, not 
surprising in the words of Khang-hi quo 
by Mr. Morrison (View of China, p. 7.) 
“In the 49 years that I have been upon the 
throne, I have crushed the rebels, con. 
uered the island of Formosa, and subdued 
the Russians.” Even the hospitality which 
the Chinese pique themselves on practising 
towards strangers, has in ‘it somethi 
which cannot but humble them, while it 
gratifies their own vanity. The Jaw pre: 
scribes what is to be given daily toa Russian 
ambassador: a sheep, a cup of wine, a box 
of tea weighing a kin, or pound ; a piteher 
of milk, because the Russians are accus- 
tomed to drink it with their tea ; two ounces 
of butter, two fish, a pound of salted cab. 
bage, four ounces of sisoun, or soy ; four 
ounces of vinegar, one eunce of salt, 
two saucers of oil to burn in the lamps at 
night. The same provisions are given to 
his suite; but by a 
Emperor, they serve up to the ambassador 
alone, once in nine days, a dinner of four 


courses, in the Chinese fashion, and ten | 


cups of tea, prepared in the manner of the 
Mantchous. Let us not forget that these 
kinds of favours, the presents made to am- 
bassadors, those expected from the Princes 
who send them, the steps which they are 
to take, the most trifling circumstances of 
their reception, have particular names in 
the Chinese language; that these names 
always indicate the relation of a subject to 
his master, of a vassal to his sovereign, and 
that it would be necessary to new model 
the language, if it were desired to prevent 
those diplomatic ambiguities, the tacit con- 
sequences of which are sought for by one 
party with more care than the other takes 
to avoid them. 


—- 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 








OXFORD, Marcz 6. 


The beginning of this week the following 
Degrees were conferred :— 


Bacnetors of Arts.—Francis Hilvert, and 
| Paintin, 


Nathaniel William Hallward, of Worcester Col- 
lege ; Charles Backhouse Sowerby, of University 
College ; 
Noble, ‘of Brasennose College; John Carr, of 
Christ Churei:: 


ae 


CAMBRIDGE, Maren > 


At a vee ation on Saturday last, 
grace passed the Senate for an application 
for a royal mandamus to confer the cm 
of Master of Arts on the Rev. S. Lee, B.A. 
of Queen’s College. 

Mr. G. Cole, of St. John’s College, was. 
on the same day admitted Bachelor of 
Arts. 

Mr. Thomas P. Platt, of Trinity College, 
is elected University Scholar on the foun 
tion of Dr. Davies. 

The Hon. Berkeley Octavius Noel, son 
of the Baroness Barham (a Peeress in het 
own right) has just been admitted Nobleman 
ef Trinity College in this University. 


special fayour of the ' 


William Henry Waller, and Robert | 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


No. 17. Cottage and Figures; 88. The 
Oreston Quarry ; 93. St. Nicholas Island, 
&e.; 179. Ruins: Evening; and 192. Port- 
lock, Somersetshire. By G. Samuel. We 
are indebted to this able artist for some 
highly interesting views of a very interest- 
ing- part of the country, namely, about 
Oreston Quarry, and other scenes near Ply- 
mouth, where that great National under- 
taking the Breakwater is being carried on. 
Of this stupendous work he gives us at once 
a beautiful and grand idea. No. 88 is, in- 
deed, a subject happily suited to Mr. Sa- 
muel’s talents. The clear distance of the 
ocean, and its extended line, is well set off 
by the locality and truth with which the 
foreground is managed, and the no less re- 
markable singularity of its character and 
colour. No. 17. is a pleasing and familiar 
scene, into which, ee cana a little more of 
variety and strength might have been in- 
troduced with some effect ; but all the pic- 
tures we have enumerated, display the hand 
of a good draughtsman and skilful painter, 
uniting taste with judgment in most of his 
“No. 65. Aliied Caval M 

0. 65. Allied Cavalry on a March; 67. 
Chalk-pit ; 83. The alg sag oi ? 
Atkinson. Since the battle of Waterloo, 
marches and charges of cavalry have increas- 
ed upon-us (the shadows of war, thank hea- 
ven! in peace,) until they cease to become 
objects of interest, unless under some very 
peculiar situations or extraordinary effects 
of light and colour. Mr. Atkinson’s pic- 
ture is spirited and worthy of commenda- 
tion ; but, from what we have said, we had 
rather see him at an alehouse-door, or ina 
chalk it, on both of which he has exer- 
cised his pencil with great skill. 
92. Magna Charta. 4. W. Devis. Car- 
dinal Langton exciting the Barons to insist 
on the renewal and observance of the char- 
ter (or pretended charter) of Henry I. forms 
the groundwork of this historical picture, 
bi is above 5 feet by 6 in size. As a 
inting, itis generally feeble, and rather 
Scattered in effect: but there are some pas- 
sages sweetly executed; especially the 
children’s heads on the right, attendants 
upon the Archbishop. It at the same time 
erives a merit, and evinces an inconsis- 
tency, from the circumstance of the ancient 
Phd being diluted into portraits of mo- 
tn noblemen, It is absolutely laughable 
to s¢é some of our smock-faced sprigs of 
fashion in the armour of those stern war- 
tiors who extorted the great charter of our 
liberties from a pusillanimous King. Almost 
througheut, the looks and dresses of the 
individuals are ludicrously contrasted, and 
glancing from the mail and heraldic bla- 
zonry to the countenances, we are struck 
with the want of keeping in the beardless, 
unwarlike, and even puerile expression of 
many of the likenesses. _Mr. Devis has in- 
deed accomplished the proverbial difficulty 
of planting young heads upon old shoulders ; 
but still some of the portraits are fine and 
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characteristic, and their owners seem li- 
eey descended from the heroes of other 
ays. 

No. 19. Timon’s Cave; 116. The Me- 
lancholy Jaques ; 117. The Forest of Arden; 
164. Landscape: Evening. John Boaden. 
The landscapes of this artist have a truly 
picturesque and dramatic character. Timon’s 
Cave reminded us of the wild forms of rock 
and glen so potently described by the author 
of Waverley. The forest of Arden is in the 
same poetic vein, and though the colour is 
rather crude and monotonous, the pencilling 
is free, and the whole of these works have 
an air of originality. 

No. 51. Iris sent to Somnus to procure a 
Dream in the shape of Ceyx, &c. Ovid 
Metam. Book XI. John Taylor. It must 
be confessed that this is a difficult subject, 
and, according to our notions, has not been 
understood. There are some things which 
painting cannot do, and this, though stuff, 
1s not ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

No. 53. Interior of the Elgin Gallery. 
A. Archer. This picture, though interest- 
ing from its subject, is not so from its treat- 
ment,norin truth could the siatues of Greece 
be mingled favourably with modern costume. 
These vast fragments of ancient art, by 
their grandeur and simplicity, seem to set 
at nought every thing that is artificial. The 
portraits introduced, are, as far as we are 
acquainted with them, like the originals ; 
but there is a want of aérial perspective, 
which causes those in the foreground to ap- 

ear too large. Altogether, the medley 
ooks te us to be absurd, and, to make a 
tolerable and consistent picture, we advise 
the Artist to eradicate the jumble by en- 
tirely rubbing out either all the marbles, or 
all the men. Otherwise his labour will re- 
main as fruitless as that of his namesake, 
of whom we long ago read ‘‘ 4 (was an) 
Archer, and shot at a Frog.” 

No. 244. Village Choristers Tuning. 
W. Novice. There is a good deal of truth 
of character and also much technical skill 
in this musical piece, but for want of that 
guiding principle of art from which the ee 
finds repose, and is brought to consider the 
whole before it examines the component 
parts, the Artist’s labour is here (as well as 
in many other instances) lost. Breadth 
would have been a saving clause in this 


case. 
Nos. 97, 99, 205, 213. Broadstairs, Back 
of Broadstairs Pier, Near Betchworth, 
Surrey, and Flemish Boats making the 
Harbour. John Wilson. Were it at all 
necessary to prove the versatility of British 
talent, in every varied walk of art, the pro- 
ductions of this Artist would suggest them- 
selves as fit for a parallel with those of any 
one of the best Flemish masters. Yet is 
he perfectly distinct from mere imitation : 
his prototype is nature, and his pencil is 
his own. The Flemish boats, &c. would 
do credit to any school or any collection. 
No. 186. View of the actual State of the 
Arch of Titus. 198. View of the Piazza 
del gran ducaat Florence. J.J. Masquerier. 
These. are both interesting architectural 
and classical subjects, and we are glad of 








169 


such distinct impressions of Italian magni- 
ficence. The figures afford an admirable 
idea of the costume of the country. 





To the catalogue of pictures sold in the 
British Gallery, which we had the pleasure 
of giving in our last, we have now the fol- 
lowing gratifying additions to make. We 
assure the lovers of our Native School, that 
if they will purchase, we will not grudge 
them’ a column, nor even, though not so 
sounding a word, a page or two of the 
Literary Gazette, to record their patronage 
of a delightful art. 

103. Cottage and Figures, John Burnett.—Gen. 
Dowdswell. . 

230. Fisherman’s Hut; Isle of Wight, the Same. 
—James Wadmore, Esq. 

233. Boy and Cattle, the Same.—James Wad- 
more, Esq. 

156. Una with the Satyrs, W. Hilton, R.A.— 
Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. 260 gs. 

143. Falstaff in the Buckbasket, G. S. Newton. 
—Isaac Coles, Esq. 50 gs. P 

176. The Fall of Babylon, J. Martin—Henry 
Philip Hope, Esq. 400 gs. 

25. The Woodman’s Cottage Door, T. Barker 

—Sir W. Cockburn, Bart. 350. gs. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








[Literary Gazette.] 
STANZAS. 


‘I cannot but remember such things were.” 
Macbeth. 


There was a glance, for me that brightened, 
There was a blush, for me that heightened ; 
There was a voice, whose melting tone 
Whispered of love to me alone. 





That glance no more my eyes shall fill, 
No more that blush my bosom thrill ; 
That voice no more, with sweet contral 
Charm to forgetfulness my soul. 


That eye in night is shaded now, 
That cheek in earth is mouldering low, 
That voice is hushed, to wake no more, 
And all my hope in life is o’er ! 


se eeee Be 





If I address this to the signature, B. O. H. 
whose lines occasioned it, some may suppose 1 
think the author a goose ; now, to prevent mis- 


construction, I say beforehand, I am well aware’ 


a goose cannot be a poet, though a poet can bea 
goose. 
Nay, fling not by thy lyre, 
Though earthly maid inspire 
No more the magic of its strains divine ; 
What if that mistress flout thee, 
Keep but thy wits about thee, 
And one lost love thou may’st repay with nie. 


And less expensive far, 
Those heaven nine loves are, 
Than e’en one love of this degenerate sphere ; 
To them is meat and drink, 
A little pen and ink 


And paper, things that few would call good 


cheer. 


They ask nor silk nor lace, 
Nor house in square or place, 
Nor. play or opera box, nor.coach and four ; 
Nor mind their suitor wear 
The fashion of last year, 
Nor is his purse sans sous, or ranaing o'er, 
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A smartish billet doux 
Their hearts will surer woo, 
Than ali the diamonds you* cou’d buy from 
Rundle ; : 
Unlike a worldly girl, 
Who'd value more one pearl, 
Than of your manuscript a porter’s bundle. 


Then of thy lyre again 
Awake the slumbering strain, 
Nor be cast down tho’ one young flirt deceive; 
You should sing gaily, when 
(Such luck’s not for all men) 
_ Nine out of ten your homage will —_ 


_* This ‘you’ is rather doubtful, but of the 
various interpretations let us charitably adopt 
the most Jiberal. 





[By Correspondents.] 
SONNET. 


“« [| grati zefri di primavera.” —Metast. 
Sweet Spring, thy young and soft love-heaming 
e 


Doth an the tender buds to trust the day, 
Whilst far from thee the angry gales do fly, 
And genial showers thy welcome call obey. 
Content, and joy, and pleasure’s lovely train, 
Appear propitious with the light-wing’d hours, 
And as they glide with rapture o’er the plain, 
The zephyrs gently wake thy early flowers. 
At thy approach the weary fields rejoice, 
And gladly reassume their native green, 
All nature hears thy universal voice, , 
And feels thy influence through each varied 
scene. 
Gay blooming maid, thy. virgin sweets diffuse 
A cornqul joy, that cheers ee entite Muse. 





DINNER POSTPONED. 
To TF. Me**#*, Esq. 
Dear WILL, you well know: that our friend— 
W hat’s his name, 
Though fond of good Manners, pronounced it a 


shame, 
That the House should, o‘erlooking the. merits 


of Wynn, ; 
Keep one out of the Chair who so wished to 
get in; 
And betted a.rump.and a dozen that we, 
If we lived a new Parliament ever to see, 
Should find he at: once would be chosen the 


Speaker. 

In spite of their jeers, who have dubbed him the 
Squeaker, 

Who ean would be forced—his exact words I 


use 
Haranguing to. mind well their P’s.and their Q's. 
Our friend owns he’s lost; but he goes on to 


88 
He aban wean at present the wager to pay. 
‘* We'll postpone it. till Easter,’”’ he cries, ‘““ then 
the Spring 
Wilbbe opening—the birds will delightfully sing, 
And strolling from town, our convivial joys 
Shall be safe from the city, its smoke, and its 


A fine excuse this !—But in one of my letters 
I tell him he’s rather too free with his Bettors. 
’Tis hard we should thus be kept out of our 


treat— 
*Tis hard to have dinner put, off—Is it meet ? 
I fear me the cash that should buy it. is spent, 
And if it he not, F am certain "tis Lent, 





Till Easter, if cheated and baulked in this fashion, 
Tam sure by the /ast week to get ina Passion ; 
When Time, who at pleasure knows hozw to go 


slow, 

Has the wish’d-for day brought, will it finish 
our woe? 

No ;—our friend’s lost an arm, and at last we 
must starve, 

Unless you and J take upon us to carve; 

And we shall appear at this singular dinner, 

Though winners, hoth dished, while the Jloser’s a 


Wynn-er. 
Shrovetide 1819. T. &. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Second Series, No. VI. 
MY COUNTRY COUSIN. 


«« What a pretty morning L have made of 
it!” exclaimed my cousin Bob, who had 
arrived the day before from the country. 
‘How do you mean?’ said I. ‘* Why I 
have been hoaxed and queered and gam- 
moned by every body, from the Jew boy 
up to the gawdy ——. I know what.” 
‘ Relate,” said I, smiling; for he appeared 
all in a flurry, and somewhat ridiculous. 

“In the first place, as I was going to 
look at my horses, a fellow ran against me, 
and smeared my new drab great coat. You 
unmannerly son of a—bad woman, ex- 
claimed I, [’tis my country cousin who is 
speaking] do you know who I am? ‘Know 
who you are?’ answered the rascal; ‘ No. 
Mayhap Giles Jolter from Warwickshire.’ 
So laughing and lolling his tongue out of 
his mouth, he passed on. At the same 
moment a mud cart crossed me, just as I 
was going after the fellow to give hima 
touch of my hand whip, and splattered 
me.all over. I told my mind pretty freely 
to the driver, who made a swell of his 
cheek by tucking his tongue into it, and 
cried, ‘ Johnny Raw, when did you come 
to town?’ [ll commit you by —, cried 1; 
I'm a magistrate. ‘ Anda fool,’ says the 
fellow; ‘vy, I'll box you for your estate :’ 
so saying, he off with his coat. NowasI 
am a bit of adab that way, I thought that 
I'd indulge him alittle, and that he’d find 
an ugly customer. So, giving my coat to a 
well dressed gentleman, I squared, and 
stood up to him like a man. 

‘© «He’s beneath your notice,’ cried a 
grave gentleman, dressed in a suit of 
mourning, with powdered hair, and green 
spectacles ; ‘don’t dirty your fingers with 
him; he’s beneath your notice. And you, 
sirrah, if you don’t ask the gentleman’s 
pardon, this minute, Pll take the number 
of your cart, and have you fined; I saw you 
splash the gentleman on purpose, and that’s 
a breach of the peace. ‘I humbly ax 
your perdon,, says the rascal. Why then, 
says I, all malice is over. So I turned 
round to put on my coat, but—the well 


dressed sharper was off with it. * Stop 





thief,’ says the carman; ‘Pll catch 
but where can I bring the coat to yoy 
Honour?’ To that livery stable, I replied, 
ere to where my horses stand, 

«« «Pil accompany you,’ said the.elder} 
gentleman in black. Many thanks, said 
and, when I have got my coat, I should be 
happy to offer you a sandwich and a 
of Madeira. The gentleman stopped , 
quarter of an hour; but the carman dia not 
return. So he made his excuses, that he 
could not remain any longer, and left me 
exchanging cards, and promising to cali 
upon me. I read his card, ‘Sit Joh, 


him; 


Jones, Adelphi Hotel.’ You do me honow, 


Sir John, said I, offering him my hand. 
** At this moment the carman came 


‘ Very sorry, your Honour,’ said he, ‘by | 


h. & Put my | 
hand in my pocket to give him half a crown, | 


the rascal is too nimble for me” I 


when—lo and behold you, my pocket was 


picked of fourteen pounds, besides silver | 
my grandmother’s gold ring, my watch, 4 f 
receipt for making blacking, a gold pencil. | 
The devil | 


case, and my gardening knife. 
is in London! cried I. Why what a burn, 
ing shame! Botany Bay must be let loos 
in this quarter of the town; and—would 
you believe it? (addressing himself more 
emphatically to me) all the grooms ani 
the ostler burst out a laughing. D—nye 
all, cried I, and smacked my whip at ‘em; 
on which they ran off, one crying to ano 
ther, ‘What a green-horn!’ ‘What a 
young one!’ ‘ What a spooney!’ * Wha 
a cake!’ and I don’t know what all. 

**T now sent my groom for my bottle, 

en hunting-frock, and mounted m 
amous roan,—cost me two hundred; my 
man riding a thorough-bred bay. Well, 
had not been a quarter of an hour in Rotten 
Row, when two Dandies, as I’m told 
they’re called, turned up their nose at me, 
One took his glass and measured me from 
head to foot; and, as I passed by, the 
other monkey-thiny says to brother baboon, 
‘Who’s my country cousin ?—who hay 
we got from the Fens of Lincolnshire~a 
fine pigeon !—Mind the country-cut coat, 
and the mahogany topp’d boots. 


** Well, I despised them; and as Lwa |) 


carelessly walking my horse down the ride, 


with my whip under my arm, I had thems | 
(fortune to run it in a beautiful woman's 


eye, mounted ona rare bit of blood, and 
followed by a groom in a crimson and golé 
livery.—A_ thousand pardons, ma’am, said 
I; ThopeI have not hurt you. ‘ Not much, 
raphe she, ina very sweet voice. So I took 
0 


my hat respectfully to her; begged her J 


pardon again and again; and we rodé 


and down the Park twice, I being charmed fF 


with her conversation. 
ben Just at this moment, cousin Dick, in 
his dragoon uniform, gallops up to me, 


,and taking me aside, says he—‘ Lady Maty 
‘there,’ pointing to a carriage, ‘ desires me 
,to say that she begs you will not presume 
'to bow to her again, or to ¢all upon hefy 


since you have been riding with one of the 
commonest ‘ Says I, P’'m sony 
to offend Lady Mary, our neighbour; bit 
did not know it. ‘Oh! you fool,” cries 


charac! 
Numb 
Trayte 
tention 
kind. f 
creatut 
named 
Roger 
treasot 
followi 
ing see 
depen 
Der 
Rog 
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ra one knows her. Why they’ll 


for a . 
pecs “ahy, d— me, Iscorn your words— 
but he was off.” ; 

My cousin afterwards went out to dinner, 
and informed me, next morning, that he 
wos laced up so tight in order tu be in 
fashion, that he could not eat an ounce; 
sad after the opera, a school-fellow tuok 
him to: tavern, where there was private 

and fleeced him of three hundred 

nds, for which he gave his bill. . 

‘A pretty three days in London in- 
dead!’ said I. He went home on the 
fourth; and I trust that his example may 
be useful to other country cousins, who 
may be exposed to the same snares. —I 
need not add that Sir John Jones, of the 
Adelphi Hotel, was no where to be found, 
nor the purse and other articles which my 
cousin lost at the time he had the honour 
to get acquainted with him. The fellow 
was as little known, and not nearly so 
much liked as 

Tue Hermit 1n Lonpon. 


bn 


THE DRAMA. 





THE TRAYTOR, BY JAMES SHIRLEY. 


Shirley; like Shakspeare, varied some of 
his tragedies by the introduction of comic 
characters and scenes, and in our last 
Number, when comparing his-play of The 
Traytor with Evadne, we signified our in- 
tention of extracting a specimen of this 
kind from that ‘ Poéme.” Among the 
creatures of Lorenzo, the traitor, is one 
named Depazzi, who has a servant called 
Rogero. Signor Depazzi is alarmed at the 
treasons in which he is implicated, and the 
following highly humorous and entertain- 
ing scene takes place between him and his 
dependent. 

Depazzi1. Rogero? 

Rogsro. My Lord. 

Der. Make fast the chamber-doore, 
stiffle the key-hole and the crannies, I must 
discourse of secret matters, dost thou smell 
nothing Rogero? ha? 

Ro. Smell? Not any thing my Lord to 
offend my nostril. 

Der. Come hither, what do the people 
talke abroad of me? Answer me justly, and 
to the point, what doe they say? 

Ro. Faith my Lord, they say that you 
are 
_ Der. They lie, Tam not, they are a lou- 
sie impudent multitude, a many-headed, 
and many-horned generation, to say that I 
am 

Ro. A noble gentleman, a just and dis- 
creete Lord, and one that deserv’d to have 
his honours without money. 

Dep. Qh is that it? I thought the rable 
would have sayd, I had been a Traytor, 1 
am halfe mad certainly ere since I con- 
sented to Lorenzo, ’tis a very hard condi- 
tion, that a man must loose his head to re- 
compenee, the procuring of his honours : 
what if I discover him to the Duke, ten to 
one, if Lerenzo come but to speake, his 





grace wonot ha the Srace to beleeve me, 
and then I runne the hazard to be throwne 
out of all atother side: ’tis safest to be a 
Traytor, hum, who is it that you whisper’d 
to 


Ro. I whisper? 

Dep. Marry did you Sirra. 

Ro. NotI good faith my Lord. 

Dep. Sirra, sirra, sirra, I smell a Rat 
behinde the hangings? Here’s no body, ha? 
are there no Trunkes to convey secret 
voices ? 

Ro. Your Lordship has a paire on. 

Dep. I do not like that face i th’ arras, 
a my conscience hee points at me, a pox 
upon this treason, I have no stomack too’t, 
I do see my selfe upon a seaffold, making a 
pittiful speech already, I shall ha my head 
cut off, seaven yeares agoe I layd my head 
upon a wager I remember, and Jost it; let 
me see, it shall be so, tis good policie to be 
arm’d, Rogero, imagine Pace a Traytor. 

Ro. How Sir? 

Dep. I but say imagine, we may put the 
case, aad that cae apprehended for a 
Traytor. 

Ro. Heaven defend. 

Dep. Heaven has somthing else to doe, 
then to defend Traytors: I say, Imagine I 
were brought to the barre. 

Ro. Good my Lord, you brought to the 
barre? 

Dep. J will beate you, if you wonot ima- 
gine at my bidding: I say, suppose 1 now 
were at-the barre to answere for my life. 

Ro. . Well sir. 

Dep. Well sir, that’s as it happens, you 
must imagine I will answere the best I can 
for my selfe, conceive I prithee, that these 
chaires were Judges most grave and vene- 
rable bearés and faces at my arraignment, 
and that ti.y selfe wert in the name of 
the Duke and state to accuse me what 
couldst thou say to me ? 

Ro. I accuse your honour? for what I 
beseech you? 

Dep. For high Treason you blockehead. 

Ro. I must be acquainted with some par- 
ticulars first. 


Dep. Masse thou saiest right : why, ima- 
gine, d’ee heare? You must but imagine, 
that some great man had a conspiracy 
against the Dukes person; and that I being 
an honest Lord, and one of this great mans 
friends, had been drawne in, for that’s the 
plaine truth on’t, twas against my will, but 
that’s all one: Well, thou wnderstandst 
mee; shew thy wit Rogero, seratch thy 
nimble pericranium, and thunder out my 
accusation ex tempore: Here I stand Sig- 
nior Depazzi, ready to answer the indite- 
ment. 


Ro. Good my Lord it will not become 
me, being your humble servant. 


Der. Humble Coxcombe, is’t not for 
my good? I say, accuse me, bring it home, 
jerke me soundly to the quicke Rogero, 
tickle me as thou lovst thy Lord; I doe 
defie thee, spare me not, and the divell take 
thee if thou bee’st not malicious. 

Ro. Why then have at you, first Sig- 
nior Depazzi, thou art indicted of hi 
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Treason, hold up thy hand, guiltie, or not 
guilty ? 

Der. Very good. 

Ro. Nay, very bad Sir, answer I say, 
guiltie or not guiltie? 

Der. Not guiltie. 

Ro. Tis your best course to say so, well 
imagine I rise up the Duke’s most learned 
in the Lawes, and his nimble tongu’d Ora- 
tor, have at you Signior. 

Dep. Come, come on sir, here I stand— 

Ro. I will prove thou liest in thy throate 
if thou deniest thy Treason, and so I ad- 
dresse my selfe to the most vnderstanding 
seates of Justice: most wise, most honour- 
able, and most incorrupt Judges, sleepe not 
I beseech you, my place hath call’d me to 
plead in the behalfe of my Prince and 
Countrie against this notable, this perni- 
cious, and impudent Traitor, who hath 
plotted and contrived such high, hainous, 
and horrible treasons as no Age nor Histo- 
rie hath ever mention’d the like. Here hee 
stands, whose birth I will not touch, be- 
cause its altogether unknowne who begot 
him: He was brought up among the smal 
wares in the Cittie, became rich by sinister 
and indirect practises, married a Merchant’s 
wife at adventures, and was soone after ad- 
vane'd to be a Head-Officer. 

Der. Why you Rascall. 

Ro. Peace sirra, peace, nay Your Lord- 
ships shall finde him very audacious: This 
fellow not content to have his branches 
spread within the Cittie, I speake it to his 
face, let him denie it, was afterward by the 
corruption of his confederate, and the 
meere grace of his highnesse raised to ho- 
nour, received infinite favours from his 
Prince of blessed memorie, yet like a 
wretch, a villaine, a viper, a Rat of Nilus, 
he hath practised Treasons against the sa- 
cred person of the Duke, for which he de- 
serveth not onely tu die, but also to suffer 
tortures, whips, racks, strapadoes, wheeles, 
and all the fiery brazen bulls that can bee 
invented, as J shall make it appeare te this 
honourable and illustrious Court. 

Der. This rogues transported. 

Ro. With all my heart I obey your Lord- 
ships—thus then I passe from these circum. 
stances, and proceed to the principall villa- 
nies that wee have to lay to his charge. Im- 
primis thou Signior Depazzi didst offer to 
a Groome 100 crownes to poyson his high- 
ness hunting saddle. 

Dep. Did I 

Ro. Do not interrupt mee varlet I will 
ig it, his hunting saddle, and woe shall 

be untu thy breech therefore, and findi 
this serpentive treason broken in the shell 
doe but lend your reverend eares to his 
next designes [ will cut em off presently. 
This irreligious nay Atheistical Traitor, did 
with his owne hands poyson the Dukes 
prayer booke, oh impiety! and had his 
highness as in former times, hee accus- 
tomed but pray’d once in amonth,which by 
speciall grace he omitted, how fatall had it 
beene to Florence? but as by justice his ex- 
cellence did then, and by his owne want of 
devotion, prevent this assassinates purpose, 
so we hope in his owne discretion, and the 


















eowneell of his state, hee will take heed how 
he prayes hereafter while hee lives, to which 
every true subject will say Amen. 
-*-Dep. Mayit please your honours - - - - 
Ro. Thou impudent brazen fac’d Traitor, 
will thou deny it? more over, and like your 
ood Lordships, hee hath for this fortnight 
or three weekes before his apprehension, 
walk’d up and downe the Court with a case 
of Birtals charg’d wherewith, as he part] 
confessed, hee intended to send the Duke 
to heaven with a powder. 

Dep. This rogue will undoe the Divell 
at inuention, may it please this honor- 
able = - - 

Ro. These are but sprinklings of his 
treason. - 

Dep. Will you justifie this? did I any ef 
these things you tadpole. 

Ro. Hold your selfe contented my Lord, 
he that is brought to the barre in case of 
treason, must looke to have more objected 
then he can answere, or any man is able to 
justifie. 

eet confesse and please your good 

ips - - - 

Ro. Marke, hee will confesse. 

Der. That’s the way to be sent of a 
headles errand, indeed I confesse that I 
never intended any treason to his highnes, 
nor ever sought the princes life, true it is, 
that I heard of a conspiracie - - 

Ro. That, that my Lords: hath over- 
throwne him, he saieth he never sought the 
princes life, ergo he sought his death, be- 
sides he that hath heard of treason and dis- 
covereth not is equally guilty in fact: for 
in offences of this nature there are not. ac- 
céssaries, ergo hee is a principall, and bee- 
ing a principal Traitor, hee deserveth con- 
demnation. 

Dep. Shall I not speake? 

Ro. No, traitors must not be suffered to 
speake, for when they have leave they have 
liberty, and hee that is a Traitor deserveth 
to bee close Prisoner. 

Dep. All that this fellow hath vtterd, is 
false and forgd, abhominable lyes. 

Ro. [ will speake truth, and I will be 
heard, and no man else in this place. 

_ Dep. I never dre’mt of a hunting saddle, 
nor never had so much as a thought of any 
prayer booke. 

Ro. You sit here to do justice, I speak 
for the Duke and the safety of the Common 
Wealth. 

Dep. As for pistols, tis well knowne I 
could never endure the report one e’m, I 
defie powder and shot as I doe him that 
accuseth mee. 

Ro. I defie al the world that wil heare a 
Traitor speake for himselfe, tis against the 

Law which provids that no man shall defend 
treason, and he that speakes for himselfe 
being a Traitor, doth defend his treason, 
thou art a Capitall obstreperous male- 
factor. 

Der. Thou art a madman: 

Ro, Go to you have playd the foole too 
much. 

Der. Thou continual motion cease, apox 
upon thee hold thy tongue. 
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Dep. Why then this shall—( Beates him.) 

Ro. Hold, hold. good my Lord, I am 
sensible, I ha done, imagine I ha done, I 
but obeyed your Lordship, whose batoone 
I find stronger then my imagination, m 
Lord you will answer this to stricke i’ th 
Court thus ? 

Dep. I am as wearie—harke Rogero 
(knockes) one knocks, see, see, thers to 
make thee amends see good Rogero, and 
say nothing pray heaven it be no pursevant. 

We hope we have not transgressed too 
far with this specimen of Shirley’s comic 
humour, but as he is an author far too little 
known out of the reading dramatic circle, 
we presume our extract will be a novelty. 





Krno’s Tuzatre.—La Modista Regera- 
trice has been repeated, but we think with- 
out sufficient effect, though the music :is 
certainly in Paesiello’s first manner, and 
Bellocchi displays great talents in the obli- 
gato cavatina for the French horn ‘in the 
second act. Her Malbrook se ’n va t’ en 
guerre, though strangely enough intro- 
duced, a French air in an Jtalian opera, is 
also very pleasing. Garcia displays much 
science as a musician and ‘ master of 
fence :” but he embellishes too much, and 
his style wrongs an agreeable voice, and is 
not calculated to be popular in this coun- 
try, where melody is more prized than 
harmony, and the whole audience feels, 
whereas only a few understand. Ambro- 
getti’s schoolmaster is replete with humour. 
He is an excellent comedian, and his ges- 
ticulations and grimaces are all happily 
chosen. We advise him, however, most 
earnestly to refrain from mixing English 
phrases with his Italian dialogue. Though 
we may be a little Beotian, our taste is 
above ¢hat trick which is quite out of place. 
Spagnolletti’s violin, accompanying the air 
of Signora Mori, was much applauded. 
The air itself seems to us too difficult for the 
singer’s voice. Signora Corri has improved 
since last season in voice, but not at all in 
her acting, which is cold and awkward. 
Upon the whole, the music is feeble, and 
there is too much buffoonery in the piece, 
for London, though it suited the meridian 
of Naples. 


Kine Henry 1V.—Drury Lane.—Mr. 
Kean has appeared as Hotspur, and Mr. S. 
Kemble as Falstaff : the former did not 
succeed, and the latter failed. The inferior 
casts, exeept Mrs. Sparks’ Dame Quickly, 
were very, very mediocre. 

Tue Castte or Wonpners.—Wonders 
they do say will never cease: it rejuices us 
that they are begun at ‘Drury Lane. An 
enterprising hero married to a very affec- 
tionate lady, nolens volens, - against the will 
of her uncle; ‘the said uncle determined on 
revenge by making her a widow; the 
outhfal pair flying, i.e. travelling by the 
ly-Diligence, through Switzerland; and 
lastly, instead of trying to escape the dan- 
gers they had incurred, seeking others in 
an enchanted castle, afford ‘a’ fair: idea 































































Romantic Drama. In the castle, ‘a’ sorig 


babyish fairy tale is enacted, the hero — 
haunted rooue, and caverns, and lakes, per Abbevi. 
is saved from his uncle, or rather ® country 
uncle, by the genius of the place, who fal gm return! 
in love with him. He, however, does ng} enrptic 
like fairies so well as flesh and »b re ms 


this, we speak it to his praise, is the only’ 
sensible oat of his conduct,) and rejetts 
her advances. His constancy is rewardél 
by forgiveness from the uncle; his wife 
finds him out in the middle of the enchant: 
ments, which had not power to enchay 
him, and all her charms are of course big 
recompense. There is a grand rej 
and this ‘* grand dramatic | 
finishes. To criticise such a thing igwh 
we shall not attempt. All that we 
« Heaven defend us, and all for whom 
have any regard, from such enchanting 
tertainments !” 
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Tut Marriace or Ficaro, &c.—Ce 






























VENT GARDEN.—This Opera has f in 
up with great expense and acting, a8 welll 9 Lords o 
musical strength ; but as our limits forbid B yonise, 
any further allotment to. the drama this Bi gdje 
week, we must confine ourselves to the St. D 
notice of its general excellence. ae wa 
: . itation 

Matuews’ At Home.—This admirable oat 
mime having had a trip to Paris, has. only 49 
turned from abroad with a new budget OT 4: the 
entertainment wherewith to be at. Home a descr 
With this change of performance it 46m BE .. ch wi 
duty to he pleased, since it accords witht, BP jurist 1 
counsel we presumed to offer to the p& Bho vite an 
former last season. But even without tht Hy.) 7g 
recommendation, we think he must be very, tem 
stoical who could resist the laughter-moving Hi) ni¢] 
melange which is now presented at the FF aduke 
English Opera House. We will shortly. if oom pani 
scribe it. 2 Brious ch 
The first part consists of a Bixee fill up 
proem, in delivering which Mr. Mathew & powgat 
is not so pre-eminently successful, 98 BPM sstion o 
talent does not lie either in the melody tf Brive circ 
song or powers of distinct recitation, Ay uaint 


all tl.e world goes to Paris, he resolves t 
go thither also, enters the diligence ia 
London, paints his fellow travellers, &. } 
and after sundry zig-zags arrives at Dove, 


without 
‘tricities 
James \ 
Buil-isn 


The examinations at the Custom Houst Bini. « ea 
over, and some odd contraband articles d& Wyis look 
tected, the “* delights of the packet” at thinking 


said and sung. ere the scene is wonde 


felicity. 
fully diverting. The account of the pah 


sengers, and the various effects of nauwsé dras 
not carried to a disgus.ing pitch, are ¢% Bipot cons 
quisitely imitated. In part second the voy Bipiduality 
agers land at Calais, are astounded by thé @¥ Parisian 
jabber around, and amazed at hearing &® Bifew of 

little children speak French. Severl $8 (Catacon 
Commissioners (Commissionaires) are p> Sia Profes 
lite to our humorous traveller, and if MSpurzhe 
some time before he finds out that persom’ Bons son 
under this sonorous title are runners @ s. bes 


errands. From Calais to Paris his route urlesql 
is by Boulogne, ‘Montreuil, a Doulevat 
(Sterne’s Nampont, which has received’ @iyeller, } 
more celebrity ‘from one dead ass, that’ Mthing aff 
other towns receive from hundreds o, | he wi: 
ones!) Abbeville, and St. Denis. ibulati 








Ro. 'The pox wonot serve your turne. 
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vith on unfortunate 
, poor Mr. ogers,” who is 
Treg to England under a medical pre- 
fiption, to avoid the slighest irritation 
whe nerves, and who is accompanied 
thas far by his particular friend Mensieur 
Denise, who torments him to death, 7 
eorrecting his pronunciation of the Frenc 
tongue. Taking an affectionate leave -of 
his orthoepical persecutor, who is to retrace 
his way to Paris by the coach at three 
clock in the morning, the exhausted and 
fraiving Englishman retires to bed, in the 
same room with Mathews. Between two 
and three the latter is roused by a loud 
knocking, and inquiring what is wanted, 
is answered, ‘‘ Not you, do not take the 
trouble to awake, I want my friend Mon- 
sieur Rogers, and have woke seven gen- 
tlemen y, one of which is not him!” 
It is the accurate Denise, who cannot depart 
till he has disturbed the slumbers of the 
invalid, to set him right in his last 
words on the preceding evening, ‘‘ Adicu, 
Denise,” which he unhappily pronounced 
« Adjew, Dennis.” 
 $t: Denis is so called from its patron, 
who walked thither from Paris, after deca- 
pitation, with his head under his arm, a 
not so marvellous, as the distance is 
only five miles, and the road excellent! 
At the eapital, of the entrance iuto which 
a description combining much force and 
th with whimsical remark is given, our 
tourist resides in Meurice’s Hotel, which is 
yuite ant lish Colony. Here he hires an 
Irish Valet de Place, and becomes intimate, 
pro tempore, with his fellow nga. Mr. 
Daniel Dowgate, Mrs. Loquax, Mr. Mar- 
naduke Minikin, &c. &c. These are his 
companions to see the lions, and. their va- 
rious characters, remarks, and adventures 
fill up the second and third parts. In Mr. 
Dowgate we recognized an admirable imi- 
tation of a well-known character in the fes- 
tive circles of London, with whom we were 
uainted; and his many friends will, 
without displeasure, see the amusing eccen- 
‘tricities.revived of the respectable Mr. 
James Whittle of Fleet Street. His John 
Bull-ism, his ‘‘ classical” phraseology, 
his “‘ eatch the idea,” and other bye-words, 
s look, voice, action, and even way of 
thinking, are all executed with surprising 
felicity.; From this specimen, we should 
esume that all the other characters 
drawn from individual life, were we 
ot convinced of it by the truth and indi- 
idutlity of the portraiture. Among the 
Parisian scenes we can only designate a 
of the most striking: a visit to the 
(Catacombs, and a Jecture on craniology, by 
a Professor with a long German name, pro 
Spurzheim : a day at Meurice’s, a humor- 
s song, with comic recitations, in Mr. 
IM’s. best style: a visit to the theatre, and 
burlesque imitation of Talma’s Hamlet: the 
boulevards, and a rencontre with a sad tra- 
veller, Mr. Mundungus Trist, whom every 
ithing afflicts, who cannot even be sick at sea, 
he wishes, like other people, who is full of 
tribulation, and, among the rest, has to 
‘go home to his wife,-~it myst be so :” 





Sir John and Lady Munchausen, aimed at 
Lady Morgan and her travels: the old 
Scotch woman in Paris, with a good story 
of her husband telling his ‘‘ worthy coad- 
jutor, Maister Henry,” who wished he was 
dry when ‘* dreeping wi wet” from the rain 
on his way to preach, to ‘‘ gang to the pu- 
pit, for there he would be dry enough:” 
and, finally, a lecture on England and the 
English language, by Mr. Denise. This 
lecture is a droll satire upon the herd of 
French tourists in England, like whom Mr. 
Denise, who had been a prisoner of war at 
Portsmouth, is fond of drawing general con- 
clusions from particular facts, in which his 
want of nseiiicies of our language causes 
him to make confounded mistakes. For 
example, one isranch of his discourse is, 
that ‘‘ all the people of England are doxeurs. 
When | look from my littel vindo in de pri- 
son at Portismout, I see de ladies box, and 
de gentlemens box, and sometime de ladies 
and gentlemens bux the one wit de oder. 
Den I read in de paper dat the Duchess 
of B—, the Earl of C—, and Lady G—, and 
Lord F—, ail go to box at de Opera. Wen de 
man is tried for any crime, de witness box ; 
and if he be found guilty, de Jury box. One 
day every body box—it is Crissmas day 
wen de washman, de beadles, de shurshwar- 
dens, de constables, and all de parish box 
one house after anoder. So you see de 
Anglois are a nation des boxeurs.” Our 
countrywoman, Mrs. Loquax, blunders in 
the same way ; for she visits a lady who has 
a sore-cye (soirée) every Monday evening, 
which Dowgate advises to be well-washed 
every Tuesday morning ! 

In the fourth part we have the Paris Dili- 
gence, in which eight characters are well 
supported by this single actor. It is an 
amazing effort, and, we imagine, unexam- 
pled as a piece of mimickry. Altogether 
the performances are, however, too long ; 
and there isa little ennui between the fits of 
laughter,which may be most advantageously 
spared. The theatre, on Monday, was 
crowded in every part. 


Surrey THEATRE.—At this theatre, on 
Saturday, we witnessed The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian and The Ruffian Boy, and are al- 
most ashamed to say how much we were 
pleased with the performance (especially of 
the former,) lest we should be ate of 
bad taste in preferring the entertainments 
of a small theatre to those of a Jarge one! 
But the fact is, and let it come out, that we 
were more affected, and better satisfied, 
with the dramatised Tale of my Landlord, 
than it is often oyr lot to be at any place of 
public amusement. The play itself is well 
contrived. The leading points of the Novel 
are faithfully preserved, and the whole 
wrought into a chain of action, which leaves 
nothing to be desired. The scenery is also 
appropriate, and the effect of the whole suffi- 
ciently illusive for al] the purposes of scenic 
representation.—The series of publications, 
from one of which this piece is taken, are 
so universally read, that we shall not detain 
our reader with the story, which embraces 
the fall and condemnation of Effie Deans, 





the virtuous struggle and heroic resolution 
of her sister Jeanie, her application to the 
Laird of Dumbiedykes, her adventures on 
the rvad to and in Loadon, and.her return 
with the Royal pardon: of course, neither 
the attempts of Geordie Robertson to induce 
her to commit the venial perjury,.. nor the 
wild wanderings of Madge Wildfire, with 
her behaviour at Muschat’s Cairn and in 
England, nor the fiendish rage of her mo- 
ther, nor the peculiarities of Mrs. Glass, 
are omitted. Though not first in dignity, 
we may be excused for paying our first tri- 
bute of applause to the very forcible actin 
of Mrs. Egertun, in Madge Wildfire. No- 
thing on the stage can be more dreadfully 
correct than her death scene; but, indeed, 
the whole of her performance is full of an 
energy and vigour, which marks her as one 
of the very best actresses in this line upon 
the boards of any theatre. Mrs. Horn, as 
Effie Deans, was very touching in many pas- 
sages ; and Miss Taylor, in the heroine i, 
nie, played her part to admiration. We 
were really surprised at the management of 
the Scotch dialect, which, if not thoroughly 

erfect, was at least never disagreeable. 
The Laird of Dumbiedykes had a most co- 
mic representative in Fitzwilliams, who em-~ 
bodies such difficult characters with a rare 
felicity. His northern tongue was less pure 
than that of any of the females, but his 
‘* OhJeanie Woman!” was sure to set the 
house in aroar. He is really a capital Co- 
median, and, not at all to his disadvan- 
tage, often reminded us of Munden, whom 
he greatly resembles in many of his looks 
and gestures, without being In the slightest 
degree an imitator. A Mrs. Brookes sus- 
tained the double load of the old hag and 
Mrs. Glass. The former was rather ayver- 
done ; but in both, not only great versatility, 
but merit was shown. The restof the dra- 
matis persone did justice te their tasks, 
and The Heart of Midlothian was, to use 
the phrase of the place, altogether got up 
with much eclat. The Duke of Wellington 
was present, and the theatre crowded with 
genteel company. ‘ God save the King’ was, 
sung in honour of the hero. 

he Raffian Boy is, we think, rather 

sombre, but it was also most effectively 
acted. It is from Mrs. Opie’s tale of the 
same name. 





VARIETIES. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF MEROIC 
SELF-DENIAL. 


(An original and authentic Anecdote.) 


Dark burned the candle on the table at 
which the student St. * * was reading in a 
large book : ‘¢ It all avails nothing, and no- 
thing will ever come of it,” said he fretfull 
to himself, and closed the volume, “ 

shall never become a preacher, I ma study 
and tire myself as much as I will! The 
first sermon, in which I shall certainly hesi- 
tate, will without doubt render all this 
trouble vain; for do not I myself know 
the timidity and the peculiar misfortune 
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which accompany me. in every under- 
taking ?” 

He now took from his dusty shelves a 
MS. and set himself down to read; it was 
an account of Rome, and particularly of St. 
Peter's Church, which was described with 
all’ the enthusiasm of an artist. St. ** 
suddenly rose, and clapping his hands to- 

ther, said with transport, -‘* O heaven, 

must certainly see all this myself!” 

But how? one does not get to Rome for 
nothing; the finances of the good student 
were in a very bad condition, and however 
carefully he examined and fumbled through 
all his pockets, he collected only a few 
pence, which certainly were not sufficient 
sola, his éxpenses to Rome. He went to 

uite restless, and even forgot to put 
6ut his candle, which at other times he 
never omitted; but during this uneasy 
night, he had thought of means to accom- 
a his purpose. The next morning he 
etched an old clothesman, and sold every 
thing except the dress he had on, and a 
single shirt for change which he put in his 
pucket. The sum which he got from the 
greedy Israelite for all he had was not 
much, and yet honesty, a virtue which he 
possessed in the highest degree, demanded 
of him to pay his few small debts. After 
he had performed this duty in the most 
conscientious manner, he counted up his 
remaining property, and was pleased on 
finding himself the possessor of five dollars, 
(one nd sterling) because he hoped 
with this sum, and with strict frugality, to 
travel to Rome and back again. 

He now, therefore, began his journey 
in the highest spirits, and wandered over 
fertile Germany with heartfelt joy, at the 
beauties of nature in his beloved country. 
How did Italy’s mild and balsamic airs re- 
fresh him, how did he indulge all his senses 
in the contemplation of the delightful 
scenes that crowded on him from every 
side, and how did his heart thrill with bliss 
when he beheld the towers of Rome shinin 
in the misty distance. Long did he stan 
gazing and enraptured, and a tear of joy 
stood in his eyes ; he walked on lost in 
thought, and towards evening he reached 
ahill atthe foot of which the Queen of 
Cities, illumined with gold and purple by 
the blush of the evening sky, lay in the 
most glorious splendour. He seated himself 
upon the summit of the hill, and turned his 
eyes constantly, with the most heartfelt 
longing, towards the object of his secret 
wishes. After his soul had satiated itself 
with this delightful picture, he at length 
— of examining his stock of money, 
that he might see how much he could spare 
in Rome in examining the captivating won- 
ders, without depriving himself of the ne- 
cessary means for his journey back. When 
he had counted it he found that he had 
just spent the half of it, viz. two dollars 
and a Of course he had been fre- 
quently obliged, in the pursuit of his jour- 
ney, to beg a night's lodging and dinner 
from the clergymen on the road, to be able 
to reach so far upon so trifling a sum, but 
pever did he receive money or ask alms. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


If, then, he would return to his native 
country without begging, he must not see 
Rome, and he had, in fact, the heroic self- 
denial to form this resolution on the spot. 
He, therefore, remained for that night on 
this hill, saw the moon and stars rise over 
the much-beloved Rome; he listened with 
silent delight to the chime of the church 
bells in the stillness of the evening, and 
when the morning sun, rising in the east, 
tinged the domes and towers of the city 
with red, he ‘cast one longing lingering 
look behind,” and began in silent musing 
his journey home. 

Whatever instances of heroic self-denial 
history may record, it can produce no 
greater than that which this obscure indi- 
Lining exercised in the simplicity of his 

eart. 


He returned home with his longing gra- 
tified, and employed his last penny in pay- 
ing the boatmen who ferried him over to 
his native island. He renounced the study 
of divinity, which he hated, and entered 
into the service of a peasant, with whom 
he continued for a whole year, at the end 
of which he employs his wages which he 
has saved, on a journey to the East, whi- 
ther, impelled by the love of travelling, he 
has with a joyful heart set out upon a pil- 


grimage. 





Anecpots.—As the French army was 
passing the Rhine, under the command of 
Prince Soubise, the Swiss regiments would 
not fight the Germans. Colonel Lochmann 
particularly refused, with great freedom. 
‘* OF what use then are the Swiss?” said 
Prince Soubise, angrily. ‘To cover your 
retreat,’ said the Colonel, and was put un- 
der arrest. But his prophecy was ful- 
filled. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS CouRIER.—By a 
singular regulation, the gevernment cou- 
riers in Austria are ordered, when the 
are charged with dispatches sealed with 
— one seal, to go at a walking pace, if 
with two seals, to trot, and if with three, 
to gallop. A courier, bearin 
with three seals, passing lately through a 
garrison town, was requested by the Com- 
mandant to take a dispatch to the Governor 
of the next town, to which he willingly 
agreed; but perceiving, when he received 
it, that it had but one seal, he refused to 
take charge of it, saying, ‘‘ that the regu- 
lations ordered him to walk his horse, 
with such a dispatch; and as he had ano- 
ther, with which he was ordered to gallop, 
he could not possibly take them both! - 


BerreR LATE THAN NEVER.—An old 
companion in arms of General Pichegru has 
recently gone to school at Orleans to com- 
mence, at the age of 52, the study of theo- 
logy for the church. 


Buonaparte said one day to the physician, 
Desginettes, ‘* Medicine is an art of assas- 
sins.” * And what does your Majesty think 
that of conquerors is,’ was the reply, which 
for a moment confused even the Cor- 
srean. 


a dispatch 
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Les Parvenus, ou les aventures de Juli 
Delmours, a new Novel, in two Volum, 
from the pen of Madame de Genlis, jy 
lately appeared in Paris, and is wells 
of as a clever production after the mannerg f 
Gil Blas. | 

Berchoux’s work ‘* Gastronomie,” the level 
which we mentioned that the idea of th Binouth 0 
amusing poem The Banquet was taken, ba snow {ol 
reached a fifth edition in France. The ig § yountail 
thor of the English production has not 
avowed himself; he is reported to bay 
merchant of high character in the city! 
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THE WINTER OF 1818-19,» Bpjurnday 


The singularly mild temperature of thi) 
winter, sie the want of frost and cot Linares 
not confined to our own island, but} 
equally observed in almost all parts of thm?” ° 
European Continent. In Sweden,. al Wind 
most parts of Russia, they have had, i 
stead of the usual degree of cold, a ttn 

erature of several degrees above the fie, Saturday: 
ing point. This has been the case even} Wind] 
Lapland, to the North of Tornea, whee ®, ee 
instead of the usual cold of 20° of Reaum, i" 
they have had 6° of warmth. This waity gi Suvday, « 
frost and snow is complained of as a seriou 
inconvenience, by preventing the con Wied 
ance of the iron ore from the mines af} Monday, 
Sweden, to the smelting houses; andit 
Russia, the carriage of goods from thelp—® Wind! 
terior to the seaports for exportation, whid Miny gene: 
is regularly done in the winter, when thBy day 
hard frozen ground, covered with sot ‘ 
many feet deep, affords a solid, even, mi Wind 














commodious road. noon clei 
From the Meteorological Journal “ parhelion 
at the Botanic Garden of Geneva, iipiaitly c 
same phenomenon, of want of snow, ppt > 
pears to have occurred on the Alps. lif 7, 


the three months of October, November 
and December, there was only once (IM Wind 
November,) so much as a white frost 

From the 10th of October, till the 14thd 
November, there was no rain ; there wn} 

then some rainy days (7 in all,) to the 20d 
November, after which there was nd —= 
rain nor snow to the end of the year. 

‘© In the whole course of this mosh® 
(November,)” says the Journal, ‘ the sus 
has not lain a single day on the Mountaim 
that surround our Lake. This is a phem 
menon of which the oldest inhabitants ta 
remember no previous instance. The whtd 
is remarkably beautiful ; the cattle are sil 
in pasture as in the month of September’ |} —— 

The same Journal, for December, sayif 
«The continued fineness of the tempat 
ture, during this month, is without é 
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in our country. Mount Jura, whieh #§ t0cvE 
enerally covered with snow in Novembél Bsr" | 
is still almost totally free from it 10h B iiss sso 
the 3lst of December. There is none@® crmes 
all on the summit of La Dole, and 7% ovificet 
little on the summits near fort L’Eclus aes 
Tn consequence of the dryness of the tem Gah 
erature all the year, the springs arem]® w4, 
ow, and we begin to be uneasy for miciam 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


seeing. that the Mountains have no 
ow at all on them.” ae 
It may be interesting to add the situation 
the Butanic Garden at Geneva, which is 
fon oises above the level of the sea. Lati- 
rude 46° 12’, longitude 15’ 14” (of time) to 
sigieast of the Observatory of Paris. 
the mannerg The Meteorological Journal, kept at the 
Convent of St. Bernard, 1246 toises above 
nomiie,” fron Mahe level of the sea, states, that in the 
{dea of th Binosith of November there was very little 
as taken, ha Msnow for the season, even on the high 
The ntains round the Convent. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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18-19,» Brjureday,4—Thermometer from 35 to 49. 

Barometer from 30, 07 to 30, 13. 
ature of thi Wind NE. 2.—Generally cloudy ; a little sun- 
and SHOW, ise at times. 


and, 

| parts a Friday, 5-—Thermometer from 36 to 47. 

weden,. dal Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 16. 

wwe had hb Wind NE. $—Generally overcast. 

eold. & te. Rain fallen, 0,75 of an inch. 

ve he fie aturday, 6.—Thermometer from 40 to 50. 

pede Barometer from 30, 08 to 30, 18. 

Wind NE. 3.—Clear about noon, the morn- 

ng andevening cloudy. 

unday, 7.—Thermometer from 35 to 49. 
Barometer from 30, 27 to 30, 21. 

Wind NE. 3.—Generally cloudy. 


Monday, 8.—Thermometer from 36 to 46. 
Barometer from 30, 34 to 30, 29. 
Wind NE. 3.—Afternoon clear, the rest of the 
generally cloudy. 
day, 9.—Thermometer from 34 to 48. 
Barometer from 30, 30 stationary. 
» €ven, a Wind NbE. and SbW. 3.—Morning cloudy, 
noon clear, and evening rather foggy. A slight 
parhelion was formed on the upper part of a halo 
ane coloured, about 3, and a stronger one 


Geneva, 
f snow, 
€ Alps. Wednesday, 10.—Thermometer from 32 to 47. 
November ' Barometer from 30, 27 to 30, 23. 
r once (IM Wind SW. and NbW. 4.—Cloudy. 
white frost Latitude 51. 37.32.N. 
Longitude 3.51. W. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





PMliscetlancous Advertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British Gallery, Pall Mall. 
GALLERY, for the Exhibition and Sale 


; of the Works of modern Artists, is open every day 
The whet from ten in the Morning till five in the Afternoon. 
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JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 





Literary Notices. 

. WILLIAM CAREY has just finished, 
and has now in the Press, his DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE of the splendid Collection of Pictures by British 
Artists ‘in Sir John Fleming Leicester’s Gallery, in Hill 
Street,‘and in his superb Mansion, in Tabley.—Mr.Carey 
has also neatly ready for the public eye, his “‘ Exposition 
of the Anti-British system of publication, tending to sa- 
crifice the honour and interests of the British Institution, 
of the Royal Academy, and of the whole body of the 
British Artists, to the passions, cabals, and audacious 
falsehoods, of certain di ppointed candid for prizes 
‘wtthe British Gallery, and the tank of associate Acade- 

micians,"=This Work will form two Octayo Volumes, 
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jQew Publications. 


On Monday will be published, by G. and W. B. Whit- 
taker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
A NEW TRAGEDY, entitled THE ITA- 
LIANS; or, The Fatal Aceusation. By the Author 
of “* The Philosophy of Nature.” 

This Tragedy will be introduced by a PREFACE, con- 
taining the CORRESPONDENCE of the Author with the 
Committee of Drury Lane Theatre, Peter Moore, Esq. 
M.P. and Mr. Kean, 

As the circumstances attending this Tragedy are ex- 
ceedingly curious, it is possible that a great sensation 
may be produced in the public mind in respect to them ; 
great care, therefore, will be taken as to the due authen- 
tification of facts. 





Dr. Chalmers’s New Volume of Sermons. 
This Day are published, in one large volume, 8vo. 12s. 
GERMONS preached in the Tron Church, Glas- 
gow. By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London ; John Smith and Son, Glasgow; and William 
Whyte and Co. Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Discourses on the Christian Revelation, 
viewed in connexion with the Modern Astronomy. &vo. 
Ninth Edition. 8s. 

The Evidence and Authority of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. 8vo. Sixth Edition. 6s. 

Sermons and Tracts. New Edition. 8vo. 
its. 6d. 





For Schools. 
Just published, 10s, 6d. octavo, bound, 
YV iRGILi OPERA. A New Edition, with 
preta 


Heyne’s Text, the Delphin Notes, but no Inter- 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; Longmanand Co. ; Baldwin and Co. ; Lack- 
ington and Co.; C. F. and J. Rivington, London; Ma- 
credie and Co. Edinburgh ; Cumming and Co. Dublin; 
and all other Booksellers, 
Of the same may be had, bound, s. d. 
Horace, with English Notes to the Odes - - - 6 
Horace, without Notes, ed Edition - - - - - 6 
A Neat Edition of Virgil, ismo. 3d Edition - - 0 
The same, with English Notes, from Delphin, &c. no 
Interpretatio - 
Homer’s Iliad, from the text of Heyne, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Elegantie Latine, 6th Edition - + - - 
Greek Grammar, 6th Edition, bds. - - 
Latin Grammar, 12th Edition - - 
Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum, cum Nott. et 
Lex. 4th Edition 
Delectus Sententiarum ct Histuriarum, 16th Edit. 2 
Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, and Rudens, of 
Plautus, with English Notes and a Glossary - 
Latin Vocabulary - - 
First Exercises, 5th Edition 
Latin Dialogues, 3d Edition - 
Principia Officioram, Historie et Geographiz, 2d Ed. 3 
Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History, 
7th Edition - - - - + - - Q 
Elements of Mythology, 4th Edition - - - - 2 
Cicero de Officiis, with English Notes, bds. 2d Edit. 6 
Epistole M. T. Ciceronis, 3d Edition 
Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, with Ernesti’s 
Notes, &c. By E. H. Barker, 3d Edition - - 4 
The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, from Brotier, 
with all his Notes, &c. by the same, 2d Edition 5 
Cornelius Nepos, with English Notes and Questions. 
By the Rev. C. Bradley - - = +++ 3 
Elements of Latin Prosody - - - - +--+ >= # 
Greek Testament, 3 vols. 8vo. by Rev. E. Valpy 2 12 
Large Paper - 40 
Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha, one vol. 
Svo, boards - - --*+-+-+-+-+-++ 18 
*,* Please to ask for Valpy’s Editions of the above, 
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This Day is published, inone Vol. 8vo. price 1%s. bds. 

"THE PUETICAL REMAINS of the late Dr. 
JOHN LEYDEN, with Memoirs of his Life. 
By the Rev. JAMES MORTON. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London; and A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 

In a few days will be published, 
Greenland. A Poem. By J. Montgo- 
mery, Esq. 

This Day is published, in foolscap Bvo. price 5s. 64. bas. 
"TOM CRIB'S MEMORIAL to CONGRESS. 
With a Preface, Notes, and Appendix, 

By ONE of the FANCY, 

The APPENDIX contains, among other Flash Arti- 
cles, some Chaunts by Bob Gregson, the present Poet- 
Laureat of the Fancy. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 








This Day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 11. 5s. bds. with 
a Portrait from the rare print by Crispin de Passe, the 
3d Edition of 

JVpEMorns of the COURT of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

By LUCY AIKIN. 

The present Work is composed upon the plan of-unit- 
ing with the personal History of a celebrated female 8o- 
vereign, and a connected narration of the Domestic 
Events of her reign, a large portion of Biographical Anec- 
dote, private Memoir, and Traits illustrative of the Mati- 
ners, Modes of Thinking, and Literature, of an interest- 
ing period of English History. Original Letters, Speeches, 
and occasional Poems, are largely interspersed. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 

Preparing for the Press, by the same author, in 1 vol. 8vé. 


Memoirs of the Court of King James Ist. 


In afew Days will be published, in one vol. 8vo- hand- 
somely printed, price 19s. the 2d Edit. of 
THE ROYAL MINSTREL. An Heroic Poem. 
In Twelve Books. By J. F. PENNIE. 

Printed for Pinnock and M: der, 267, St. Cl 
Church- Yard, Strand. 
Of whom may be had, in one thick octavo volume, 19s. 

An Impartial Statement of all the Pro- 
ceedings connected with the Progress and Rise of 
the LATE ELECTIONS: to which is affixed, a Table, 
noting every Change of Members, and the Closing Nam- 
bers of the contested Polls whenever they could be ob- 
tained.—This Work is intended as a Record of the 
Principles avowed in the Speeches and Circulars of the 
various Candidates ; perpetuating a Test whereby to esti- 
mate and compare their future Conduct with their pre- 
sent Professions.—Such Biographical Notices are added 
as may enable the Country to form a judgment of the 
Influence likely to predominate in the new House of 
Commons. Also, “ 

Replies to the Letters of the Fudge Fenty 
in Paris. Edited by Thomas Brown, Esq. Second Edi- 
tion. Price 7s. 


Madame de Genlis’ New Work. 
This Day was published, in $ vols. price 18s. 
ES PARVENUS, ou les Aventures de Julien 
=~“ Delmours. Par Madame la Comtesse de GENLIS. 
I! ne faut point mettre un ridicule od il n’y en a point : 
est se gater le gofit, c’est corrompre son jugement et 
celui des autres. Mais le ridicule qui est quelque part, il 
fait ’'y voir, Pen tirer avec grace et @une manitre qui 
plaise et qui instruise—Ceractéres de la Bruyére. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit-street. 
Of whom may also be had, just published, 

Horace Walpole’s Letters to George Mon- 
tague, Esq. from the year 1736 to 1770. Published from 
the originals in the possession of the Editor. The Se- 
cond Edition, revised, with all the names restored. 
Price Ql. 9s. 

Printed for Redwell and Martin, Bond Street; and 
Heary Colbarn, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may also be had, 

Horace Walpole’s Letters tothe Rev. Wm. 
Cole and others.—Now first published from the origitals. 
4to. 278 
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‘ Ampthill 
. , This Day is published, 5s. 6d, : 
‘LINES written.at AMPTHILL PARK. | 
Printed for Johh Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, small svo. 5s..6d. uniform witlr 
.. The Pleasures of Memory, 
HUMAN. LIFE: ~ A Poem. 
x ~* ** By'SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Stieet. 


"On Wednesday will be published, in 4to. with Sixteen 
: Plates, Maps, Wood-cuts, and Music, 3l. 3s. 
HE: MISSION from CAPE COAST CASTLE 
: to the KINGDOM of ASHANTEE, in AFRICA. _ 
By THOMAS EDWARD BOWDICH, Esq.’ 
Printed. for John Murray, . Albemarle Street. 








.‘ThisDay is published; in-7.vols. crown 8vo."Sl. 13s. 6d. 


QPECIMENS of the BRITISH POETS ; with 
| Biographical and:Critical Noti¢es: “To wliieh is pre- 
‘fixed, an Essay on English Poetry. By THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, Esq. Author of the Pleasures of Hope. 
Printed for John Murray; Albemarle Street. 





In a few Days will be published, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“AStconD LETTER to the Right Honourable 
ROBERT PEEL, M. P. for the University of Oxford, 
‘on the Causes of the Increase of Pauperism; and the Poor 
‘Laws. By ONE of his CONSTITUENTS: 
***"*" Oxford: Printed for John Murray, London. 
Of whom may be had, a New Edition of 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 

. on the Pernicious Effects of a Variable Standard of 
Value, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





a 1 


‘In the Press; and speedily will be published, h y 
; printed in 1 vol. post svo. 
JEMMELINE ;. an Unfinished Tale. With 
some other Pieces. By the late Mrs. BRUNTON, 
‘Author of Self-Control and Discipline. 
To which is prefixed, A Memoir.of Her Life, including 
gome Extracts from her Correspondence. 
Printed for Manners and Miller, and Archibald Consta- 





0 THE LITERARY! GAZETTE, &c. 


This Day are published, New Editions of 


PINNOCK’S ‘CATECHISMS ofthe ARTS 

and SCIENCES.. (Price Nine-pence.) These little 
Works are recommended to the attention of every Pa- 
rent and Teacher; as the most useful series of Books that 
can be put into the hands of young people, each book 
containing the principles of the art or science on which 
it treats ; and written in so clear and easy astyle, that it 
can be understood by ttiemeanest capacity. 


Arithmetic. - History of Scotland: 
Ancient -History; History of Ircland. 
Astronomy. History of France. 
Architecture. History of Rome. 
Agriculture. History of Greece. 
Algebra. History of America. 
Bible and Gospel. Ichthyology. 
British Geography. Latin Grammar. 
Botany. Logic. 

British Biography. Medicine. 

British Law. Mineralogy. 
Classical Biography. © Modern History. 
Chemistry. Morality. 
Chronology. Music. 

Drawing. Mythology. 
Electricity. Natural History. 
Entomology. Navigation. 

English Grammar. Ornithology. 
French Grammar. Perspective. 

First ‘Catechism. Poetry. 

- General Knowledge. _ Religion. 
Geography. Rhetoric. 
Geometry. Trade and Commerce. 
Heraldry. Universal History. 


History of England. 

P. & M. beg to-inform their friends that they have 
very superior wove Ciphering Books, now on sale, made 
of the stoucest and finest paper, weil bound, and orma- 
mented with handsome emblematical Copper-plate Title 
Pages, at the following price, for ready-money only :— 

One quire, or 96 leaves, 3s. 

Also, excellent foolscap Ciphering, and post and fools- 
cap’Copy Books, ruled and. plain, with every other de- 
scription of Stationary for the use of Schools. 








ble and Co, Edinburgh; and John Murray, Alb le- 





On the ist inst. was published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


wcrc. EDINBURGH MAGA- 
4 ZINE. No. XXIII. 
Contents :—I. Remarks on the Present State of Civili- 
‘zation in Greece—II. Observations on the Poetry of the 
Agricultural and Pastoral Districts of Scotland, illus- 
“trated by a Comparative View of the Genius of Burns and 
‘the Ettrick Shepherd—III. The Exmoor Courtship, from 
the best Editions, illustrated and compared, with Notes, 
‘Critical, Historical, Philosophical, and Classical’; to 
‘which is added, a Paraphrase in modern English Verse— 
LIV. Original Domestic Letters of the celebrated John 
“Wilmot, Earl of Rochester—V. On the Means of Educa- 
“tion, and the State of Learning, in the United States of 
America—VI. Human Life, a Poem. By Samuel Rogers 
ahh Dialogue between Ben Jonson and Drummond of 
Hawthornden—VIII. Parisiana—IX. The Breakwater of 
Plymouth Sound, and of Civita Vecchia—X. The Mad 
‘Banker of Amsterdam; Canto V.—XI. Note from Mr. 
Odoherty—X HH. Odoherty’s Garland, in, honour of Mrs. 
- Cook, the Great—XIII. The Eve of St. Jerry—X1V. The 
Rime of the Auncient Waggonere, in Four Parts—XV. 
: Poems by a Heavy Dragoon—XVI. Account of an Auto- 
i maton Chess Player, now exhibited in Londgn—XVII. 
Sketches of Scenery in Savoy, Switzerland, and the Alps 
—XViIl. On theCh and Man) of the Tyro- 
llese—XIX. Extract from a Tour through France, during 
the Summer of 1818—XX. Mineralogy of India—XXI. 
On the Origin, among Rude Nations, of Political {nstitu- 
‘tions, out of Sentiment: and’ Passion—XXII. Observa- 
* tions on Gurney’s “Visits to some of the Prisons in Scot- 
‘Jand”—XX111. Madame Krudever—XX1V.Observations 
on “ Peter’s Letters to h’s Kinsfolk *—XXV.. Literary 
‘ and Scientific Intelligence—Works preparing for Publica- 
tion—Monthly List of New Publications—X XVI.Monthly 
Regi Meteorological. Report—Commercial Report— 
Promotions and Appointmenjs—Bjrths, Marriages, and 








Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh, 





New and Improved Spelling Books. 
Just published, by Pinnock and Maunder, Mentorian 
Press, No. 267, Strand ; sold by all Booksellers, 
IRST SPELLING BOOK for Children ; con- 
taining a selection of Spelling Lessons only, in natural 
and appropriate gradation ; intended as an introductory 
Assistant to the English Expositor. By the Rev. J. DUN- 
CAN, Master of the Free Grammar School, Alton. 1s. 


Explanatory English Spelling Book, con- 
taining improved Lessons in Spelling, with several easy 
Reading Lessons, which are calculated to explain the 
elementary principles of the English Language. By W. 
Pinnock. 1s. 6d.—The last Edition of this Spelling-Book 
is considerably enlarged and impreved, and is now uni- 
versally allowed to surpass all its cotemporaries in point 
of general utility. 

The Scripture Spelling Book, (being an 
Introduction to the Christian Child’s Reader, ) containing 
Tables: of Words selected from the Old and New Tes- 
taments, to which are d their ing and pro- 
auncistion ; together with a variety of easy and familiar 
Reading Lessons, taken from the Holy Scriptures. 1s. 6d, 

Duncan’s English Expositor; or, a New 
Explanatory Spelling Book : containing an alphabetical 
arrangement of the most useful, proper, and appropriate 
Words in the English Language, divided into Syllables, 
properly d and explained. 1s, 6d, 

N.B.This Book is recommended,as a substitute,in junior 
classes, for the several School Dictionaries now in use, as 
it contains all the most useful Words, progressively ar- 
ranged, with a view to establish a proper pronunciation 
and meaning by the Pupil. 


Evercises in False Spelling, containing 

a variety of Lessons, to be corrected by the Pupil. 1s. 6d. 

Dictation Exercises; with suitable Ortho- 

graphical Instructions. By Mr. Beasly, Stourbridge. 1s. 6d. 

Also, just published, THE LITERARY GUIDE, for 
1819, Price 1s, - 
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This day is published, in 1 vol, svo.price.7s, bds, { in 
MEMOIRS of the late Rev. W, KINGSBURY 
M. A. formerly of Southampton. i a ee 
By JOHN BULLAR. ‘ t 
London : Printed for Black, Kingsbury, Parbuty, all NO 
Allen, Leadenhall Street; and sold also by Fletche, ; 
Southampton. i 
This day is published, price ius. in extra boatds, 7 RE 
4 with a Plan of Muscat, opie | 
"THE HISTORY OF SEYD SAID,, Sultan yt 
Muscat ; together with an Account of the Country; ; 
and People of the Shores of the Pe Gulf, patticy. 
larly of the Wahabees. By SHATK MANSUR, eng 20€ PP 
of Ronie, 4vho, after having practised as a Physitian ig ins | 
many parts of.the East, became Cominiander of th ‘pos: 
Forces of the Sultan of Muscat, against the Geovasseon| 
and Wahabee Pirates. ; 
Sold by J. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Plage a 
Boosey and Sons, Broad Stroet. ~ bey 








___ This day is published, price 9s. 6d. ot be 
WARDEN REFUTED; being a DEFEN(g) breach. 

of the BRITISH NAVY, against the Misreprems gfit, t 
tations of a Work recently published at Edinburghjng 
tled, “A Statistical, Political, and Historical Agena MY Ct 
of the United States of North America, by D. B/W) only fu 
late Consul for the United States at Paris, &c. &e?¥jy, goon a 
Letter to the Author of that Work. By WI 














JAMES ; Author of ‘ A Full and Correct Accountof; that th 
Chief Naval Occurrences,” and also of the “ Milituy§ 20 nec 

Occurrences,” of the late American War, &c. &e, dation 
London : Printed for J. M. Richardson, Cornhill, add th 

5) 
This Day was published, in three volumes 8vo. with a ney gard te 
Map of the United States, and a Plan of the City io} 
Washington, price 2. 2s. boards, - 

A STATISTICAL, POLITICAL, ana Hig the be 
4% TORICAL ACCOUNT of the UNITED sratasuy Writer 
AMERICA, from the period of the first establishmenswt ofthe 1 


the present day, on anew Plan. By D. B. WARDEN, 
late Consul for the United Statis at Paris. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and.Co. Edinburgh, 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 90, Ciieapside, Lontion. * 





This Day were published, in one large volume 4to. with my hav 
Maps and numerous Engravings, price 41. 4s. bds, Susse 
TRAVELS from VIENNA through LOWERE Rooker 
HUNGARY, with some Account of Vienna during | 
the Congress. By RICHARD BRIGHT, M.D. country 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Bainburp: | Weed 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, mandec 
“ This is evidently the work of a very amiable and in | FARME 
telligent man, who has observed, with the utmost di. e 
gence, every thing remarkable that came within th finishex 
sphere of his observation, and set down in his book, pe. 
haps with too much minuteness, every thing that he hal feet 
so observed. feeling 
‘* Those who wish to become intimately acquainted wit and wi 
the government and rural economy of Hungary, will fini eldest 
in the work before us every detail they can desire; the} ag the | 
author having not only made the best use of his ownop who, t] 
portunities of observation, but also consulted the mostre could | 
spectable native writers upon these subjects. From then 
he has extracted, and thrown into the form of an Appem herself 
dix, tables which contain the statistics of each county, made 
the produce of the mines, the culture of the vine, aud longed 
mode of preparing tokay, and the quantity of corngrom Poem 
in the Austrian dominions. To these he has added ade- ‘Said 
scription of the coronation of Joseph the First, and m for 
Essay, by a friend, on the Gypsies or Gitanos of Spainjwith pu 


a Vocabulary of words and phrases common to thor te 
people, as found in Spain, Hungary, and England, Many was 
curious facts concerning their origin and customs are com Buc} 


tained both in this essay and in the body of the work."= 
Edinburgh Review, No. 61. 





London : Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEYan | 0.8 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’s And 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER@ Onc 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, The 
where Communications (post paid) are requested tole If h 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Bool Nay 
sellers, Newsmen, and Stationers, in Town of 


Country, VOL 





